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Italy's Belly 
Exposed By Fall 
Of Four Islands 


———— 


Allied Bombers Head 
For ‘inner Forts’ 
After Successes 





ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, June 18—The first phase of 
North African Air Force operations 
against the Axis belly bordering 
the Mediterranean had been com- 
pleted with the fall, in quick suc- 
cession, this past week of the Ital- 
ian islands of Pantelleria, Lampe- 
dusa, Linosa and Lampion off the 
Tunisian coast. 

After their tremendous 15-day 
aerial assault against Pantelleria, 
almost totally demolishing the 
strongly forti:ied bases, Allied fly- 
ers turned toward Mussolini’s in- 
ner fringe of defenses-—Sicily and 
Sardinia. Activities against the 
islands were moderate throughout 
the week, but weather was largely 
responsible. 

Italy itself was feeling the might 
of Allied power again, with Naples 
getting a fairly heavy raid by RAF 
Wellingtons on Friday night. The 
enemy also was out on a night 
mission but RAF Beaufighters of 
the Coastal Airforce met him off 
the Algerian coast and shot down 
two. Malta and Middle-East based 
aircraft were also in on the big 
picture, with daily raids on Sicily, 
southern Italy, and enemy ship- 
ping in the Aegean Sea. 


NEW ALLIED BASE 


The acquisition of Pantelleria 
gave the Allies a oase within sixty 
miles of Sicily and the cleaning 
out of Italian garrisons on Lam- 
pedusa, 83 miles southeast of Pan- 
telleria and the adjacent tiny is- 
lands of Linosa left no spying eyes 
to note the movements of United 
Nations convoys from Gibraltar to 
the Suez Canal. 

Prisoners taken on the three is- 
lands totaled 15,275, Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson announced in 
Washington. There were 11,135 on 
Pantelleria, over 4,000 on Lampe- 
dusa and 140 on Linosa. The 
fourth prize of the week, Lampion,- 
was uninhabited. 


It had cost the Axis 102 planes 
in their futile attempt to protect 
these last remaining bits of the 
once-great Italian Empire. Allied 
losses over Pantelleria and Lam- 
pedusa were about 40 airmen and 
“a weed planes,” Secretary Stimson 
Said, 

Descriptions of the terrific on- 
Slaught dished out by the Strategic 
and Tactical bombers over Pantel- 
leria had grown almost common- 
place but it remained for Lt. Col. 
John D. Stevenson, 28-year-old 
commander of a NAAF fighter- 
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THE KING LOOKS THEM OVER 


X MN 








ALGIERS—When I learned that, 
with other correspondents cover- 
ing Allied Force Headquarters, I 
was to meet King George VI of 
England my first worry was: how 
does one shake hands with royalty? 


Naturally I realized that the 
steel-vised clasp was out. The King 
has to shake too many paws to 
suffer any rough stuff. But at the 
same time I wanted to put plenty 
of GI firmness in the job; it was 
the least I could do to further 
Anglo-American relations, I told 
myself. (Also, I wanted to, if pos- 
sible, gather the imprint of the 
King’s palm upon mine, so that I 
could show the GI's who wouldn't 
believe me, and maybe make a 
cement plaster impression—like 
Betty Grable did at Grauman’s 
Chinese theater in Hollywood—to 
it my erandchildren, when and 
if.) 


There were other things to wor- 
ry about the salute and bow which 





(Continued on Page 5) 


I was to tender His Majesty, and 


‘Our Boy,’ Private Jack, — 
Meets King of England 





By Pvt. JACK FOISIE 


Se . 





ane LAREN 


SOMEWHERE IN NORTH AFRICA His Majesty, King George VI, reviews American troops with Lt. 


Gen, Mark W. Olark, commanding the Fifth Army. (Photo by Army Pictorial Service, Signal Corps) 





(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


also where could I borrow a clean 
Shirt for the occasion. 


With these worries to keep me 
happy the time passed quickly and 
the great morning arrived, as 
great mornings will. The corres- 
pondents were to assemble at the 
Public Relations press room, and 


uniform. That was the tip-off—we 
hadn’t actually been told that it 


but who else would rate a tie? 


cers, attempted to introduce a little 


tbe sure and wear ties with the | 


was the King we were to meet, | 


It was at the press room that | 
Lt. Col. J. B. Phillips and Colone! | 
J. V. McCormack, the PRO offi- | 





ALGIERS, June 16 (Delayed) 
—After three strenucus days 
of formal reviews and informal 
get-togethers with Allied troops 
in North Africa, King George 
Vi of England remained in se- 
clusion at his hillside villa to- 
day, resting in preparation for 
the resumption of his tour. 





Nazi Gave 


Japanese 


Pearl Harbor Dope 





WASHINGTON—The Office of 
War Information revealed this 
week how German espionage 
agents collaborated with the Ja- 
panese in preparing the sneak at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 


According to the FBI, Bernard 
Julius Otto Kuehn, German agent 
and member of the Nazi party; 
placed in the hands of the Ja- 
panese vice-consul at Honolulu de- 
tailed tabulation of the U. S. Navy 
Ships at Pearl Harbor four days 
before the attack. 


Kuehn went to Honolulu in 
1935 ostensibly to study the Ja- 
panese language. He banked 70 
thousand dollars the first three 
years. Tried before a_ military 


commission in Honolulu for vicla- 
tions of the United Sates code, 
Kuehn was convicted in February, 
1942 and sentenced to be shot. La- 
‘er, the sentence was commuted to 
fifty years hard labor. 


The story, made public for the 





first time, revealed how the FBI, 
aided by Army and Navy Intelli- 
gence, legrned how Nagoa Kita, 
Japanese Consul General at Hono- 
lulu, furnished the Japanese For- 
eign Office complete signal sys- 
tems for the transmission of in- 
telligence regarding movements of 
the U. S. fleet at Pearl Harbor 


One signal was a light in the 
window of‘ a house in Kalama, a 
small community on Oahu Island. 
The house was occupied by Kuehn 
and his wife, Friedel, both German 
nationals. 


Arrested. Dec. 8, Kuehn at first 
denied having anything to do 
with the conspiracy. Later, the Ja- 
panese told all the details. 

Kuehn’'s story disclosed how he 
went to Japanese vice-consul Oku- 
da and furnished a signal system 
whereby the consulate could trans- 
mit the number .and types of ships 
at Pearl Harbor as well as com- 


— 





military trim to the motley lot of 
British and American—and one 
Brazilian—correspondents. The re- 
gal bow was modified to a slight 
inclination of the head, but Col. 
McCormack hoped that we would 
be able to stand at attention. with 
chests out and stomachs in. He 
eyed several correspondents who 
are as long on reportorial accuracy 
as they are around the middle. The 
several correspondents blushed and 
cast envious eyes at equally-famous 
but’ less rotund rivals. (I am not 
mentioning any names, for I like 
to get along with such men as 








King Suggests Grog; 


A NORTH AFRICAN PORT, 
June 16 (Delayed)—King George of 
England while inspecting an A:jer- 
ican warship, suggested to its com- 
mander that he "splice the man 
brace;”’ which in the British navy 
is the cue for breaking out the 
grog. The King apparently was 
unaware that US vessels carry 10 
liquor. But his invitation was ac- 
cepted—every gob drew a double 
order of pop 





(Continued on Page 5) 





Sailors Guzzle Pop 


| Drew Middleton of the New York 
| Times, Reynolds Packard of Uni- 
ted Press, and Dave Brown of 
| Reuters.) 

It was a long distance to his 
| vida, for we had to drive around 
the crowd which had gathered 
downtown to cheer the British 
ruler upon his return from in- 
specting British sailors. 

The correspondents and PRO of- 
ficers were formed in a _ single 
line. At the head was the press 
party covering the King's tour, 
then the reporters who had just 
returned from Pantelleria, then 
came the rest of us, and then 
came the censors. (This was one 
of the few times in the business 
when the censors played second 
fiddle.) A photographer from the 
Signal Corps and I were the only 
enlisted men in the group. 

The line, after considerable 
struggling, did a right face and 
forward marched along the stone 


(Continued on Page 16) 








WITH THE FIFTH ARMY—Am- 
erican troops—tanned by wind and 
sun, toughened by the hardest 
physical conditioning of their army 
careers, are well advanced in 
training preparing them for the 
heraled Allied assault of Europe 
whenever or wherever it may come. 

Never have American troops re- 
| ceived a more intensive spec.alized 
| battle training than they are re- 
, ceiving division by division in the 
Fifth American Army Training 
Centers scattered throughout North 
Africa. Never have American troops 
been in better physical condition. 

Realism is the basis of its school- 
ing—realism based on hard won ex- 
perience in the Tunisian campaign. 

The Fifth Army, commanded by 
Gen. Mark. Clark, is not pulling 
punches in getting the boys ready 
for their next move. It cannot af- 








ford to be soft. It isn’t soft. 





Boys Of Fifth Army 
Ready For Big Push 


By DON WHITEHEAD 
(A. P. War Correspondent) 


(Mine Head Lewis 
Faces Toughest 
Choice Of Life 


Can Accept Ruling 
Set By War Board 
Or Call Strike 


By Sgt. DAVE GOLDING 

, (Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 
| John L. Lewis, boss of the United 
| Mine Workers, stands at the cross- 
roads today. 

He can either take the read te- 
| ward a peaceful solution, which 

the War Labor Board was expected 

to chart over the weekend, or he 
can ignore the Board and lead the 

500,000 goal miners over the rocky 

road to another strike when the 

latest truce expires at midnight 

Sunday. 
| The decision is undoubtedly the 

hardest that Lewis has ever been 

called upon to make. He has the 
alternative of accepting the com- 
promise offer gracefully or taking 
| the consequences which no labor 

leader has‘had to face in over a 

decade. 
ANTI-STRIKE LAW 

| For the first time, as a result 
of wartime conditions, labor’s main 
weapon in collective bargaining — 
the strike—has been shackled by 
the anti-strike legislation which 
| provides for a year’s imprisonment 
and a 5,000 dollar fine for any 
nerson or persons instigating a 
strike in an essential industry. 

Up until now President Roosevelt 
has given no indication of whether 
he would sign such a drastic bill. 
The legislation, however, can be- 
}come a law ten days after its pas- 
{sage without the President's sig- 








nature. The ten days are up on 
Wednesday. 
More or less overlooked in this 


clash between Lewis and the Ad- 
ministration are the coal miners, 
|who do have something of a case. 
They have not enjoyed as high 
| ay as has come to many in war 
| 





industry. For their basic five-day 
week, seven hours a day, the mi- 
ners receive 35 dollars at present. 
The six-day order recently in- 
stituted by Fuels Administrator 
| Harold L. Ickes does not cover the 
| situation because it does not guar- 
| antee that all miners will work six 
a week. Another important 
miners do not 
Consequently, 
is down in 
indus- 


days 
| factor is that the 
|; work a full year. 
their annual income 
comparison with much of 
try. 

It was pointed out by Ickes that 
the Office of Price Administration 
| already had granted the coal op- 
| erators approximately 13 and 14 
cents a ton to cover the expenses 
| incurred in paying overtime to the 
miners. 
| The perplexing dilemma which 
faces both sides is that the miners 
have already received all the wage 


(Continued on Page 3) 





| 





“Any soldier,” said Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, on a tour of the 
Fifth Army, “who goes through the 
Fifth Army training wi'l be much 
better prepared to meet the initial 
shocks of actual battle. The train- 
ing I have seen is comprehensive, 
thorough and efficient. I have 
found leadership to be excellent.” 

On tour today along a section 
ut the Mediterranean coast, Bisen- 
hower saw installations at one har- 
bor, ordnance shops and supply 
shops. 

Nie stonped in a station nospital 
fur an inspection. 

“Where are the battle casual- 
ties?” was the first thing he asked. 
In several wards he stopped to chat 
with wounded soldiers Among those 
questioned were Pfc. Raymond Di- 
Marco, of Rochester, N. ¥, Cpl. 
Newtcn Calkins, of Buffain N. ¥., 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Plays Large Role 
In Reds Effort 
Stettinius Reports To 


FDR On U. S. Aid 
To Soviet Army 





WASHINGTON — Out of the 
maze of figures and statistics in 
Lend-Lease ‘Administrator Edward 
Stettinius’ report to the President 
on United States aid to Russia, 
came the conclusion that if Russia 
is holding her own. on the East- 
ern front she is doing it with the 
help of increasing American food 
and equipment. 

The report, which dealt with 
Lend-Lease materials shipped to 
Soviet Russia during the entire 
war, indicated that Lend-Lease is 
providing vital assistance to the 
Soviet armies in the field, to the 
vast industrial population behind 
the lines and to the men and wo- 
men rebuilding Russia's agricul- 
tural life. 

Mr. Siettinius revealed that the 
most important single contribution 
of Lend-Lease to Russia is com- 
pleted weapons — tanks, planes; 
guns. These have .been’ shipped 
over a variety of routes in ever- 
increasing numbers and many 
planes have been flown all the 
way or assembled enroute, after 
being delivered part of the way by 
American ships. 


SHIP RAW MATERIALS 
Second in importance to the 
finished implements of war as vi- 
tal contributions to the Russian 
offensive, has been the volume of 
raw materials shipped by Lend- 
Lease and fabricated into war 
weapons in Russian factories. Of 
these, the largest single item was 
125,000 tons of steel and steel pro- 
ducts, followed by 145,000 tons of 
copper, brass, nickel, molybdenum, 
and other materials, including 60,- 
000 tons of aluminum, duralumi- 
num and 32,000 tons of zinc. 


Soviet field maneuvers are fa- 
cilitated by the 670,126 miles of 
telephone wire and .the 181,875 
tield telephones shipped to date. 
Russian railways have received 
112,000 tons of equipment, includ- 
ing rails and rolling stock. As fur- 
ther aid to Russia’s transportation 
system, 135,000 motor vehicles have 
been shipped: 

United States’ chemicals and 
explosives: have kept Russia's mu- 
nitions factories operating at full 
blast, and to keep her fighting 
men in the field well-fed 1,011,- 
000 tons of food have been shipped 
to our Soviet ally. 

Large as our food shipments 
have been, they are small in com- 
parison with critical Russian needs. 
Their agricultural life was seri- 
ously disrupted and damaged by 
the ‘invading German troops and 
today the Soviets are making he- 
roic efforts to restore food pro- 
duction in areas liberated from 
the Axis. To aid these efforts we 
have sent them more than 10,000 
tons of seeds. 


WORKS TWO WAYS 


Then there’s Lend-Lease in re- 
verse. 

While American industry churns 
out Lend-Lease materials to be 
used by our Allies on fighting 
fronts all over the world, England, 
with its own reciprocal Lend- 
Lease plan, has been supplying 
American troops in both the Af- 
rican and European theaters with 
large quantities of war .materials. 

In the first three months of 
1943 the British supplied our forces 
with 16,251,000 pounds of wheat 
flour; 5,425,000 pounds of pota- 
toes; 4,920,000 pounds of bread; 7,- 
274,000 pounds of sugar; 3,500,000 
pounds of vegetables in addition 
to lesser quantities of many other 
foodstuffs. 

Up to March, 1943, the British 
had turned over to the Americans 
675 aircraft for use in North Af- 
rica. During February and March 
alone, contributions listed by the 
Air Ministry included the follow- 
ing: Bicycles, motorcycles, binocu- 
lars, oxygen masks, flying suits 
and a horde of other items used 
in the recently concluded cam- 
paign. 

Indicating that reciprocal Lend- 
Lease was the basis for long-range 
plans of -Allied cooperation, the 
Air Ministry revealed that it was 
prepared to meet the- requirements 
of the USAAF for vital de-icing 
and defrosting supplies ‘for the 
winter of 1943-44, and would sup- 
ply 3,500 dinghies for American 


Disirict has had to take an about 
face position. in respect of the hir- 


city’s beaches this coming summer. 


ted and officials claim that ability 
rather than feminine attractions is 
the chief requisite in hiring guards. 


military government and adminis- 


graduated its first class of naval! 
officers who,will assist in admin- 
istering countries freed from ene- 


mission will be to "act as good- 
will agents of America” and would 
soon "be sowing the seeds of fut- 





of the shipment of 


President Henry A. Wallace; the 


THEY DRINK A TOAST WITH MILK 


AT A WASHINGTON LUNCHEON celebrating the 

American lend-lease supplies to its Allies, United 

| Nations leaders drink reconstituted dry whole milk such as is rent 
abread by the United States, Toating the lend-lease agreement are 

the Russian Ambassador to the United States, Maxim Litvinov; Vice - 


R. Stettinius; and Dr. T. V. Soong, Chinese Foreign Minister. 








Lend-Lease Administrater, Edy - 





WHITE PLAINS, N, Y¥--After 
days of testimony that gave aye 
ica its best light: reading since: 
Errol Flynn cage, {the cele 
action of Jack Dempsey 


vice versa, has ended in -anti-cli- 
max. » 


the pair's 


won except 


separation suit, approved Jack's 
divorce suit and left the custody 
of the children undecided. 

For complete results in the bi- 
zarre case, its followers will have 
to wait two months, when the fi- 
nal decision is scheduled to be 
handed down on_ the referee’s 
opinion. 

In the final days of the double 
suit the former world’s heavy- 
weight boxing champ and the one- 
time Broadway showgirl lost the 
spotlight to Benny Woodall, once 
manager of lightweight Lew Jen- 
kins. Woodall and Jenkins were 
named correspondents by Demp- 
sey. 

, BEST NOT SO GOOD 

Benny and Ned Peterson, Los 
Angeles detective, had at each 
other with the sleuth attempting 
to establish that the fight mana- 
ger and Hannah were overfriend- 
ly in her apartment. Woodall did 
his best to explain it all away as 
@ beautiful acquaintanceship, but 
his best was none too good. 
Hannah and Benny played a 
game of huteing and kissing, be- 
tween nips from a bottle, in the 
apartment’s dinette, Peterson tes- 
tified. Strange love-making tactics 
came to light when the detective 
declered, "Woodell would lay down 
on Bannah’s lap and sometimes 
he’d lie om the table.” 


Dempsey Casts. Off Spouse 
While Chaplin Gets New One 





against) itt the bedroom, but suggested that 
his wife, Hannah Williams, and 


It looked as if. everyone had} 
young | 
daughters. A White Plains supreme | 
court referee aproved Hannah's | 


oodall replied, 


; All a mistake, 
insisting that he just fallen 
| asleep in the nt. He 


couldn’t explain how his shoes got 


Peterson planted them there. 
Benny also had trouble explain- 
ing away a’ picture of himself and 
Mrs. Dempsey in a restaurant, ap- 
parently holding hands. Dempsey’s 





Washington Motes... . 


After a year and a half of war, Americans are fast learning the 
meanimg of total war. Rubber, gas and tire shortages are old stuff 
by now, and the people have almost become used to coffee and sugar 
rationing. The point system in rationing of meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables and dozens of other foods is still puzzling and there is stil 
the rush to buy that pair of shoes before the coupon expires. Visua! 
evidence of what war means can be seen in all the Victory gardens 
that spring up in vacant lots and once well-groomed lawns. 


This week, Americans at heme heard further news about what 
they will de without until this war is won. Fuel will be scarcer 
next winter. It will be a lot harder to get seats in busses and 
trains. There will be fewer dectors and dentists, what with so 
many in the armed forces and stores will have less clothing and 
little furniture. 

War Production Board chief Donald Nelson translated all these 
shortages into dollars and cents. Besides the critical materials needed 
for the ships, gums and planes of our mushrooming armed forces, war 
expenditures will reach a really astronomical figures this year. Nelson 
named the sum—106 billion dollars. That is 80 percent more than last 
year, whieh in turn was three and a half. times the 1941 total. 


What this means to the war effort was emphasized by sta- 
tistics en the gains Americans have made already in war produc- 

» tion. Nelson revealed that munitions turned out in 1942 had four 
times the value of those in_ 1941. Last year 48,090 planes of all 
types were predtced against 20,000 the year before. Just one mere 
figure—this year the tonnage of naval vessels sliding dewn the 
ways is already three times as great as in the preceding eighteen 
months, 

Meanwhile Americans who ,jhaven’t as yet found their proper place 
in a nation at war got more details about what they will be doing 
soon. They listened—the man in a civilian industry, the housewife in 
the kitchen, the student in school—and prepared to go into some kind 
of war job. 

The: man who has mest te say about who's going to work at 
what, War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, presented 
the case before the Apprepriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the all-powerful body that controls the purse 
strings of gevernmental agencies. The silver-haired commissioner 
explained that the next twelve months will find more Americans 
at work than ever before—64,400 000 men and women. In spite of > 
that, however, he warned, the nation will face a manpower short- 
age. War industries and the armed forces are insatiable in their 
manpower requirements, 


Economy-minded committee members leaned back in their chairs. 











lawyers embarrassed the fight 
| Manager by asking where his left | 
| hand was and scored heavily when | 
he gulped, "It- must be behind 
Hannah.” 

Avid followers of the Affaire 
Demosey were denied one undoubt- 
edly important chapter of the case. 
Following Woodall’s joust with the 
Los Angeles detective, the door 
was closed in the public's face and 
a private hearing in the judge's 
chambers wound up testimony in 
the two-way suit. 


Comedian Charlie Chaplin tem- 
porarily settled out of court a pa- 





ry, his 23-year-old protege, and 
faen turned around to marry 
Oona O'Neill, 18, debutante daugh- 


Chaplin was for the 
fourth time at Carpinteria, Cal., 
while his erstwhile protege was in 
coHMapse after hearing of the com- 
edian's surprise wedding. 

Earlier in the week Miss Barry 
told the press that she would car- 
ry on the fight to establish Chap- 
lin as the father of her child in 
spite of the fact that he had 
agreed to pay her 2500 dollars, 


the support of the child during a 
period of unrevealed length. 
Chaplin never admitted anything 
beyond the faet that the Broad- 
way actress was his , 





—__ 





News From Home 





Gals Balk At Pants 

DETROIT — Fifty-seven of ‘ice 
girls of the Ford Motor Company's 
Highland Park plant decided that 
slacks were not f.attering to the 
female form and proceeded to wear 
dresses to work, despite a company 
rule requiring trousers for female 
employees. 
The girls pointed out that women 
employed in the army ordnanc: 
section across the hall wore skirts. 
"If it’s good enough for the army, 
it’s good encugh for the Ford 
Motor Company,” declared the 
girls. 


Women Guards Hired 
CHICAGO — The Chicago Park 





ing of women lifeguards on the 


Applications are now being accep- 





Graduate New Officers 
NEW YORK—The school of 


tration of Columbia University 


my occupation. 
The graduates were told their 


Set Up Food Program 

OMAHA, Neb. — A _ stream- 
lined national food which 
will be administered largely by 
state and local governments, is 
being set up by M. Clifford Town- 
send, former director of the food 
production administration. Mr. 
Townsend was recently appointed 
a special repn,entative of war 
food administrator Chester Davis. 


Books On Way Over 





tooks wili be shipped to American 
forces overseas during the coming 
year. The Army will get 80 percent 
of the total. : 

Fifty titles will be _ selected 
monthly from the popular favor- 
ites for publication, to be printed 
on a special format called the 
Armed Service Editions. Both fic- 


mumber considering the tremendous. size 


puffed at their cigars, and then trimmed 111.400,000 dollars from’ Mc- 
Nutt’s budget. They refused to appropriate 40 million dollars for the 
National Youth Administraticn, already cut to the bone. The commit- 
tee said the NYA is no Ienger needed and orcered its liquidation by 
January 1, although a Houce subcommittee had previously recom- 
mended the NYA be continued and financed under McNutt’s super- 
vision. McNutt’s other two uvnits—the War Manpower Commission and 
the Federal Security Agency—also suffered heavy cuts. 


In his testimony, McNutt revealed that our armed forces by 
the end of this menth will reach 9,290.000 men, and by the end of 
the year, 16,9€0,000. To reach that figure, 1,700,800 men will be 
added within six months, while another 700,600 will be taken as 
replacements. 

Selective Service had some new details on how these men were 
going to be picked. Maj. Gen. Lewis Hershey warned that the Army 
is about to get tough with men now in class 3D, where deferment is 


ternity suit brought by Joan Bar-j{pranted only where inducticn would mean extreme hardship. Hershey 


made out a definition for extreme hardship that not many men will 
be able to meet. Here’s his picture of such a case: "If a man.has two 
or three children, his wife is an invalid and has nothing but what he 


ter of playwright Eugene O'’Neill.|earns, the man has to take care of the wife and children, get their 


meals and wash the children’s clothes before going to work.” 


Draft officials told the nation’s fathers that about one in 
every six of them will be taken this year, beginning about Octeber. 
They will come mestly from cities rather than rural districts since 
the farms have already lest enough hired hands. Less than a mil- 
tien daddies will be drafted, with the rest of the required men 
c/ ving from 850.000 yeuths turning 18, and a large group ef child- 
less men whose occupational deferments are expiring, as well as 
many women expected to jein the auxHiary services. 


Congress has often asked embarassing questions about the num- 


plus 4,600 doHars for medical at- > 
lentider amd 268 dellase a week for ed . ee eae deferred from the draft as essential to 


Congress got the answer—89,327. This took 
all the wind out of the sails of suspicious legislators. It’s such a small 
of the federal labor force. 


The number ef female bluejackets will reach 48,500 by the end 
of 1943. The Navy amneunced there are now feur training statiens 
in eperation teaching WAVES how to be everything from para- 
chute riggers and aviation machinists mates te link trainer in- 
structers and aviatien metalsmiths. By July, 1944, there will be 
68,160 WAVES in all branches of the Navy. 


All these facts and figures peinted to one conclusion. Americans 
were rolling up their sleeves and buckling down to the job of getting 
this war over with as soon as This could be done in only 
two ways—becoming reconciled te rationing and shortages, and taking 
some sort of war work if the armed forces didn’t call. 


Meanwhile, the importanee of labor in the war program was 
recognized with the selection of two labor leaders as vice-chair- 
men of the War Production Board. WPB head Donald Nelson se- 
lected CIO official Clinton S. Golden to handle manpower fliason 
and A. F. of L. representative Joseph Keenan te work on laber 
production, 


Congress and the President remembered service men when they 


apvroved the “pay-as-you-go” tax bill. Under the measure, almost all 
members of the armed forces will have their tax obligations eJimi- 


nated for the duration, and very few single officers under the rank 


NEW YORK—Thirty-five mil-{of major or married men under the rank of lieutenant colonel] wit! 
jion specially-printed pocketsize|have to pay taxes on income earned in 1943. 


The Supreme Court has changed its mind again, this time fn 
the interests of the democratic principle recognizing minority 
rights. In 1940 the black-rebed adjudicators ruled schoel children 
were required to salute the flag even if they had religious scruples 
‘against it. The decision at that time denied the plea of the Je- 
hevah Witnesses religious sect holding that a salute violated bibli- 
cal injunctions. Now the Court has reversed itself and upheld the 
right te refrain frem saluting the flag. 








tion and non-fiction will be in- 
cluded in the selection. 





War Profits Returned 


lars because contractor J. E. Dunn 
refused to make money on war 
work. After trying to build a huge 


found that he had a profit of 178,- 








use. 


ure democracies.” 





war service organizations. 





Riley of the St. Louis Ordnance 
District announced that machin-j*° 


quartermaster depot at cost, Dunn | Slowly to earth to rain metal frag- 

ments on enemy personnel. Low 
000 dollars, so he negotiated the}flying planes employ them with aj mer.Adkins says handbook opera- 
contract, paid back 150,000 dollars,| double advantage—greater accu-}tors and other professional gamb- 
and will divide what is left among/| racy and greater safety for the) lers of draft age must get. essen- 
attacking plane 


From Slips To Chutes Sub Lannchiag Record 


aa Geo NEW LONDON, Conn.—V} at 
oS Se ae Soe . ¥- is probably an all-time record for 
submarine production was recently 


tric Boat Company Yards, who re- 


ernment has profited: from a War! and underslips is now -t out Yard 
contract te the tune of 150,000 dol- epi ehustes _s with acoso eently iaunched their eighth sub- 
bombs. 


tion 


marine in 15 weeks. 


— 


Last Word To Bookies 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Gov. He- 


These parachute bombs float 





tial work or fight. 
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Aore Opinions On The Coal Strike: 





SWASTIKA FOR LEWIS milk-shed of which I was also an} 


Dear Editor: 

We are members of the UMW 

and our fathers before us were 
members of this union. Therefore, 
we feel qualified to have our say 
about the coal strike back in the 
States. 
e Everybody seems to blame the 
individual miner for causing these 
strikes. But they are really started 
py a bunch of legalized gangsters 
under the leadership of John L. 
Lewis who are poisoning the minds 
of the miners and trying to run 
the country. Our Army and Navy 
are giving an "E” to the companies 
putting out extra good work. Hit- 
ler should give a silver swastika 
to the Lewis organization for its 
work on his behalf. 

What are the people waiting for? 
If they don’t stop Lewis and his 
gang now, maybe Hitler will pin 
that decoration on John L. Lewis 
personally in 
We want to belong to the United 
Mine Workers of America—not the 
United Mine Workers of John L 
Lewis! 

We would avpreciate not having 
oue names published because we 
would be blackballed by Lewis and 
his henchmen in every one of the 
many industries under their direct 
or indirect control. 

—THREE MINERS 
Cavalry 


OUTLAW STRIKES 
Dear Editor: 
Strike three and we are OUT. 


Washington, D. C.} 


organizer. 
I wish to emphasize most strong- 
ly that labor as a whole is op- 
posed to Lewis and his_ tactics. 
Responsible labor leaders have 
emphatically and repeatedly de- 
| nounced him. I want to point out 
also that all large and responsible 
labor unions have given their "No 
Strike” pledge to the president. In 
these other unions, strikes have 
been kept to a minimum with the 
inevitable exception of a few 
wildcats. 
|. Lewis likes to have himself re- 
ferred to as the greatest labor 
| leader the world has ever seen but 
by his actions he is turning the 
public against all labor. He is the 
man who is making it much hard- 
_er to work out any postwar plan 
because of the animosity he has 
created by his actions. 
—Pic. EMERY PESKO 





LEWIS MOBSTERS 
| Dear Editor: 


‘| I wish to add my deep resent- 


ment to that of many of our fight- 
ing men who have already voiced 
their opinions of John L. Lewis 
and his mobsters. 
Let the army take over these 
, imperialistic leaders of feudalism. 
'Tt has taken over other industries. 
| Why let a character like Lewis act 
is a dictator during our present 
crisis and hinder future plans for 
'a progressive form of government. 
' Let's go, America, use some force. 
—Pfc. EMIL DORCIK 


If democracy permits men safe} 


at home, enjoying the love and, 


WILLING TO SWAP 


companionship of their wives and, Dear Editor: 


children and ail the comforts of 
America, 


to strike while soldiers armed forces, 


a member of our nation’s 


| AS 
I want to express 


are fighting and dying in far-off my personal feelings and thoughts 


lands to save that America, then 
maybe we'd better find a 
form of government. 

But I state that true democracy 
is not based on such a principle. 
Our political leaders, 
serve in the interests of the peo- 
ple, should immediately act to 
outlaw and quell such unforgiv- 
able strikes so that America may 
continue to increase the flow of 
tanks, guns, ships and planes nec- 
essary to us and our Allies. 

—Ist Lt. BARRY A. SULLIVAN 





WANTS ACTION 
Dear Editor: 

On the question of coal mine 
strikes or any other strikes that 
impair the all-out effort in this 
war - 

We on this side offer more than 
a few dollars difference in pay. 
long hours and the sacrifice of 
living conditions we'd like to have. 
We even offer our very lives to 
the cause everyone knows is right. 
So why can’t we get the coopera- 
tion of those few petty tryants 
who seemingly are protecting. the 
working man? 

All of us boil at the fact that 
the day might come when we may 
need certain equipment on the 
Spot and someone has, through 
striking, delayed it en route. Let’s 
quit squabbling and go to work. 
We soldiers have and everyone 
must until all is well again. 

—Sgt. N. G. NICHOLS 


UNION MEMBER 
Dear Editor: 

{ would like to add my _ protest 
to the recent coal strikes. 

First, I wish to make it clear 
that T am a firm believer in un- 
ionism and a member of the Far-’ 
mers Union of the New York 


toward the United Mine Workers 


new of America and especially John L. 


|Lewis concerning their coal strike. 
| The strike itself is evidence that 
they not only desire, but are suc- 


elected to ceeding in hindering our nation’s 


;war program and effort. They not 
,only are prolonging the war and 
| Victory. but are furnishing the 
| Axis some excellent and timely 
pronaganda. In my opinion, Lewis 
‘is the instigator and perpetrator 
of a crime against our country and 
| has forfeited his rights to the priv- 
jileses and blessings of a free coun- 


try. 

We would giadly and willingly 
work in anv place and do any kind 
of 3b to-furnish the equinment 
we know may mean the difference 
— life and death for the sol- 

er. 

—Pvt. CLARENCE ‘E, ALMAND 


OUST LEWIS 
| Dear Editor: 

In answer to Pfc. John Adkins. 
quoted in the "Opinion on the Coal 
Strike” article in The Stars and 
Stripes. I agree that—”This is war. 
Those people back home must back 
up the men here with the euns.” 

But "those people” include the 
operators as well as the miners. I 
believe that nothing whatsoever, 
strikes included, should be allow- 
ed to interfere with the war ef- 
| fort. But I also believe that once 
| the worker has relinquished his 
right to strike. it becomes the 
sworn duty of his government to 
protect his rights and maintain the 
standards he has fougcht so hard 
to gain for the past 50 years. 

In. the very same issue of Stars 
and Stripes. it is pointed out that: 

"The miners base their wage de- 
mands on the fact that prices had 
,gone un .and were out of line with 
the War Labor Board’s Little Steel’ 
formula of restricting wage in- 


| 


creases to 15 percent over the price 
levels of January, 1941. Substan- 
tiating this was a report by Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins 
which revealed that prices had 


period and another 
since April.” 

The Stars 
quoted Secretary Ickes as declar- 
ing that an investigation disclosed 
| that prices to miners in company- 
|Operated stores were 

We cannot win this war without 
vital industrial production, and 
this is no time for operators or 
anyone else to hold out for pre- 
war or higher profits. 

The answer to this important 
problem is, I believe: 

1. Adopt immediately the Ickes 
plan. 

2. If the operators refuse, then 


11 





“exorbitant.” | 


battle front write to their people 
not to strike but help us to win 
20 hours a day and on Sunday. 

So let’s have everyone on the 
| for the war but John L. Lewis 


| risen 23 percent since the base|/ and his men have the miners’ | 
percent | hands tied. I think if the govern- | 


and_ Stripes na, 


ment would fix a price limit on 
goods and enforce it the miners 
| could live without needing 4 
raise. It’s not the miners’ fault 
the strike has been called. The 
| government should have stopped 
4 Lewis long ago. 

| If we lose this war by men 
| striking and refusing to work, we 
will all be working for about 4 
tenth of the wages being paid 
| now. We need the materials for 
war and those at home must back 
us up, even if they have to work 
the fight and get back home so 








This Is The Guy 





the government must take over 
the mines and Operate them for 
the duration of the war. 

3. Oust John L. Lewis, who 
represents all that is bad in labor 
leaders, who was an_ isolationist, 
anti-adminisfration, anti-British 
and power-crazy before Pearl Har- 
bor, and who has never changed 
his colors. 

—T-Set. I. J. KIMBERG 


WRITE HOME 
Dear Editor: 

Being from the Hazard, Ky., 
coal field I think I can give a 
little light on the coal strike situ- 
ation. This field is known as Dis- 
trict 30 and has some 20,000 work- 
ers. 

The miners themselves do not 
want to strike and I know a vote 
would show that 95 percent want 
to work. These miners are all 








American and want to go all out 


that we can live peaceably again. 
—Pvt. ERNEST P. VERMILLIOS 





WANTS LEWIS HERE 
Dear Editor: 


It is discouraging and sorrowful 
to hear of the coal crisis back in 
the States at a time like this and 
to hear that defense plants may 
have to shut down because they 
lack the fuel that creates weapons 
for victory. 

I wish those coal miners and es- 
pecially Mr. Lewis were over here. 
I would like to show thent around. 
I would show them the many 
Flanders Fields where our buddies 
lie in the sleep of eternal peace. 


) Periaps the cost of living is high 
back home. But you still can see 
| the Sidewalks of New York; the 
| Statue of Liberty; the mountains 
and hills and fields of Virginia 
and Georgia and Maryland and 
the green forests of Vermont and 

Maine. You can hear the roar of 
subways, swim in sparklivig lakes, 
'go to a movie when you please. 
| We left all that behind to drive 
ambulances, jeeps and trucks, pi- 
| lot planes and sweat out shells 
| and bullets. We smashed them at 

Attu, Guadalcanal, New Guinea, 
Tunis and Bizerta. Now we're pre- 
| paring for the final blow. Many 
more of us will never see home 
| again but we'll die smiling be- 
| cause we know that America is 
free and will stay free. 
| Mr. Lewis and you miners: you 
have sons and brothers and friends 
sleening in the ground here, their 
bodies facing toward home. You 
never saw them when they 
clenched their hands in pain and 
agony and praved to God to _re- 
lieve their suffering. You never 
saw the doctors and nurses hope- 
lessly trying to mend broken bod- 
ies. We did. 

Everyone of you back home 
must help us. I pray’ to God you 
will. 

—Cpl. CHARLES M. BREUSCH 


BUSINESS LIABLE, TOO 
Dear Editor: 

Since everybody else is doing it, 
I'd like to put in my two cents 
worth about the coal strike. 

First of all, I'd like to make it 
clear that I'm just as sore at the 
miners as everybody else for let- 
ting themselves be fooled by John 
L. But how come nobody looks at 
the other side of the picture, at 
the way some sections of indus- 
trv are doing exactly the same 
thing. 

Just to give you an idea of what 
I mean, your paper carried a little 
item during the week, so smail 
I'm sure very few fellows even 
noticed it. It said a federal judge 
fined the Anaconda Cooper Com- 
pany 10,000 dollars for making 
false tests on wire for war pur- 
poses. Company director and plant 
manager were sentenced to pris- 
on officially, but actually they 
were placed on probation. 

Rotten copper wire can be just 
as disastrous as no coal. But do 
we hear a hullabaloo raised about 
that? Hell, no. Does anybody in- 
troduce a bill in Congress to pe- 
nalize all industry because a 
couple of crooks were found in one 
company? Hell, no. 

But when coal miners strike, 
right away Congress passes a bill 
restricting ALL labor. If it goes 
for labor, why not industry? After 
all, miners have more reason to 
complain than industrial execu- 
tives. Miners were bewildered about 
the rising cost of living. could 
think of no other wav to make 
the coal companies cough up some 
of the huge profits they're mak- 
ing. But the Anaconda boys were 
making plenty of money anvway, 
but it wasn’t enough for them, 
and they wanted more. 

My point is this— let’s shoot 
John L., let’s see that the coal 
miners are paid enough to main- 
tain a decent standard of livine. 
But let’s not lose our heads. and 
pass laws cripnling all labor 

After all, most of us so'diers were 








I would show them the rows of 
beds in the hospitals where the! 
men lie with broken hearts and) 
bodies. 





You want an increase in pay; 


workers before the war, will be 
workers again after the war. These 
lows will hurt us as much as anyone 


—SOLDIER-WORKER 





MINE HEAD LEWIS FACES TOUGHEST 


(Continued from Page 1) 


CHOICE OF LIFE 





increase they are entitled to under 
the government's plan to avert in- 
flation. They have had the 15 per- 
cent raise of the Little Steel for- 


nuts 


Oue reason for not granting 
UMW ss demand for a two dollar 
& day increase originally is that 
such a raise would completely 
knock out the Little Steel formula 
and shoot the barrier to inflation 
full of holes. Thousands of appli- 
Cations for advances, which em- 
Blovers are willing to give, have 
— refused by the Board for that 
eason, 


Apparently one answer to the 
Problem is the portal-to-portal is- 
Sue upon which it appears the Il- 
linvis operators and the 
have already reached an agree- 
ment. The miners contend if they 
Could get paid for the time they 
enter the mines and have the pay 
‘nd when they leave the mines, 
‘stead of the pay starting when 
they begin work in the pits and 


is finished the raise could be made 
without upsetting the Little Steel 
formula. 

The operators answer to 


until now is that the time a mi- 


submitted by the miners is 
buying equipment, which they con- 
tend makes a dent in their weekly 
income, and the high prices charg- 
ed in company-operated stores. 


All these demands have been 
duly considered and investigated 
by fact-finding panels of the Board 
which has been favorably disposed 
to offering a number of compro- 
mises on these issues. 

Overshadowing all the argu- 
ments, and the one no one has the 
answer to yet, is the rising spiral 
in the’ cost of living since the 
Little Steel formula was instituted. 
According to the Secretary of La- 


‘the conference, 





bor, Prances Perkins, the — prices 





nding when the productive work 


have risen approximately 24 per- 


cent since January 1941, the date 
of the Little Steel formula. 


On the eve of the first strike, 


this ‘the UMW policy committee sent a 


letter to Miss Perkins charging 


ner spends from entering the mine that the WLB "wields the head- 
to leaving is figured in the pres-| man’s ax against the workers of 
ent wage. Among other grievances|the country” 


that | ment with labor 
they bear certain expenses such ped basen aoe Se 


and that "it has 
when it publicly substituted politi- 
cal expediency for equity in the 
settlement of the disputes.” 


The letter continued: "We have 
advised on prior occasions that the 
commercial operators represented 
in the wage conferences were dom- 
nated by coal tonnage controlled 
by the United States Steel Cor- 

tion and other associated steel 
nterests. Under the unit .rule of 
these companies 
veto any corstructive affirmative 
action. These steel companies are 
among. the fattest of the nation’s 
cost-plus war hogs.” 


The letter also dec.ared the mi- 
ners "were hungry as well as pa- 


a 


triotic. They are asking for bread 
and are being contemptuously 
treated as pawns by designing po- 
litioos.” 


Since then there has been a 
running verbal fight between Lew- 
is and the Board. Lewis has re- 
fused to show up for meetings or- 
dered by the Board and instead 
attempted to continue negotiations 
with the coal operators. The 
Board charged Lewis “with flout- 
ing the sovereignty of the Amer- 
ican government and repudiating 
the no-strike no-lockout agree- 
ment.” 

But aside from the agreement 
with the Illinois operators, Lewis 
has made little headway with the 
owners. The Pennsylvania opera- 
tors who broke away with the 
Joint Appalachian Conference to 
deal with Lewis announced at the 
end of the week that the negoti- 
ations with Lewis and the UMW 
had broken. 

The five-day walkout which be- 








gan June 1 cost the 450,000 coal 


miners 2,250,000 dollars in fines. 
The miners will be liable to fur- 
ther fines at the rate of a doliar- 
a-day if they leave the pits Sun- 
day night. They also face the 
prospect of President Rooseveit’s 
“work or fight” order becoming 
applicable immediately. 


Unfortunately for the entire sit- 
uation, Lewis does not bluff. In 
1940, he said he would resign the 
presidency of the CIO if Wendell 
Willkie was defeated. Willkie was, 
and Lewis resigned, subsequently 
~ red the organization he foutd- 


Lewis is also stubborn. He stands 
alone today without any aid, com- 
fort or support from any other la- 
bor leaders or organization. He has 
the full and bitter opposition of 
the entire country against him. 
Yet he sheds criticism like a duck 
sheds water. On past performan- 
ces, Lewis is not a man to budge. 
But at the crossroads, the signs 
are clear. It is up to him to 
them 
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THE 





New Strategy Followed 
In Bombing Nazi Bases 


sateiaadlie Meets Allied Allied Planes Over Kiel 
While Second Mission Smashes Bremen 


LONDON—The current strategy 
of English-based attacks on Hit- 
ler’'s European fortress was never 
better demonstrated than in the 
American Eighth Air Force raid 
against the German ports of Kiel) 
and Bremen early this week. 

The Flying Forts went out in 
two huge flights, each headed for 
a different target, thereby hoping 
to thin’ out the defensive fighter 
strength of the Luftwaffe and en- 
able more of the bombers to get 
through to their targets. 

But the Luftwaffe took the bait 
at face value and concentrated 
virtually their entire strength to 
fend off the attacking force head- 
ed for Kiel. One of the greatest 
air battles of the war resulted— 
while the much larger American 
force slipped through to Bremen 
without oposition! 

This theory of dual raids, made 
possible by the increased airplane 
production, has long been endorsed 
by Maj. Gen. Ira Eaker, command- 
er of the Eighth USAAF. As de- 
monstrated at Kiel and Bremen it 
has paid good dividends. 

THREE OR MORE 

Soon it is expectee mnat three 
or more raids will be conducted si- 
multaneously from English bases. 
If the Luftwaffe was drawn from 
the scene of a major attack by 
a two-pronged blow, how will it 
be able to defend itself from at- 
tacks from many directions? 

Other American daylight pre- 
cision - bombing raids went on 
through the week, with big mis- 
sions over Wilhelmshaven and 
Cuxhaven, the twin submarine ba- 
ses. The Flying Forts were not on- 
ly delivering destruction but were 
downing German interceptors at 
the ratio of nearly six-to-one as 
well. Since they first entered com- 
bat American fiyers have shot 
down 914 planes over Europe. 

RAF night bombers kept up the 
pace, having gone out for six con- 
secutive evenings up to Thursday. 
Their latest target was much- 
bombed Cologne; another was the 
city of Bochum in the central 
Auhr. The greatest number of 
heavy RAF bombers ever to take 
to the air hit Dusseldorf and Mun- 
ster on June 9. 

The Canadian Moose Squadron 
participated in the Dusseldorf raid, 





its 1,000th sortie of the war. It 
was a very special trip for another 
reason: a Dutch girl named Ann, 
now living in Canada, sent them 
500 dollars, asking them “to buy 
a bomb and drop it over Germany.” 
The flyers gave the money to the 
Dutch War Committee, and drop- 
ped a_ beautifully-painted bomb 
inscribed “From Ann” for nothing. 

All and all the Allied flyers gave 
Hitler one of his worst weeks. The 


bitter duel between the Luftwaffe | 


and the Red Air Force for air | 
supremacy over the Russian front 
also was sapping the Reich's pro- 
tection. . 

There was naturally a price to 
pay for this offensive. But Gen. 
Eaker said that average American 
losses during the ten months of 
operations from Britain had been 
less than four percent in an aver- 
age formation of 400 bombers. 
Night bombers averaged between 
25 and 50 planes lost in missions 
involving around 1,000 aircraft. 

LOSSES ALWAYS REPLACED 

Gen. Eaker said that the United 
States Air Force would never op- 
erate at a rate which would bring 
about losses faster than they could 
be replaced. This policy will con- 
tinue, he said, “until some critical 
situation arises such as a landing 
on the continent, when we will 
throw in all we have, hour after 
hour and day after day, if neces- 
sary, to support our over-all land, 
sea and air battle. 

“We will not be swerved by any 
consideration other than the com- 
pelling one: how and when can we 
deal the enemy the most severe 
and deadliest blows and take the 
least loss ourselves,” the general 
said. He noted that it was a good 
feeling to be “in the driver's seat,” 
letting Hitler do the guessing. 

The English had some good news 
on the RAF Halifax bomber that 
does a good deal of the night 
work. Its speed had been mater- 
ially increased and it now packs 
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French Planning 





Neither Gen. Henri 
ready to take a leap which, in ef- 


superior of the other. 
Dual control of the governing 


commander-in-chief. The 


"reorganization of the 
forces.” De Gaulle wanted to in- 
stall younger officers in ever 100 
| key military positions now held by 
j}over-age officers, many of them 
brought out of retirement with 





fight with the Allies in Tunisia. 
That the majority of young of- 
ficers were members of the Fight- 
ing French, and the majority of 
the overage officers were mem- 
bers of the Giraud forces, was not 
overlooked by keen-eyed political 
observers. 

Giraud was said to be in favor 
of reorganization but insisted up- 
on doing it more gradually. This 
appeared to be the gist of the 
problem. The political twists and 
personalities involved were hidden 
behind the. barrier of the many 
compromise ‘sessions and huddles 
held during the week. De Gaulle. 
for. the most part, stayed away 
from them. Gen. Georges Catroux, 
who has always been the go-be- 
tween in all such mediations, at- 
tended them all. 

Meanwhile, the pressing affairs 
of the liberated French Empire 
were left unattended for the most 





part. The Berlin radio sarcastical- 
ly termed the organization “French 
Committee of National Delibera- 
tion.” 

Renewed hope for the removal! 
of the hurdle came at the end of 
the week.. The full committee and 
its sub-body of commissicners, 10- 
talling 14 in all, met on Thursday. 
One member, Commissioner of In- 
formation Henri Bonnet, was sti! 
in the United States. That left 13 
at the conference table. 





four .303 guns instead of two. 
The British Information Service 


in Washington anounced that the | 
14,278 | 


RAF had knocked down 
German and Italian planes since 
the start of the war. Aircraft and 
AA-guns got all but 985, which fell | 
to naval and merchant vessels and | 
the fleet air arm. 


larmy had been discussed. 


The usual communique followed 
the meeting. What little it said 
was somewhat encouraging: the 
functioning of the various execu- 
tive departments of the govern- 
ment has been outlined, and the 
problem of reoreanization of the 





RO 


SOME OF THE TOPNOTCH phetographers and picture editors of newspapers and magazines back in 
the States are now in the Army Pictorial Service and they say that this is one of the best characteristic 


shots ever taken of Churchill. And we agree. 








Photo by Army Piciorial Service, Signal Corps) 


Army Reshuffle 


ALGIERS—The French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation, heading 
down the road to complete unity, 
had come to a hurdle and balked. 
Giraud nor 
Gen. Charlies de Gaulle appeared 


fect, would make one the military 


body was one thing but in a mili- 
tary body there. could be but one 
aiffer- 
ences were not stated in those 
words but rather in the terms of 
armed 


the decision of the French to 
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CHUNGKING—There were indi- 
cations of stiffening Japanese re- 
sistance along the four province 
front in Central China and Chi- 
ese spokesman warned that the 
invader, though severely mauled 
would again come out of his Jair 
around Lake Tungting and Han- 
kow. This time he would be bet- 
ter able to judge the strength of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’'s 
14th American Air Force and be 
more prepared for it. 

Yet the importance of the Chi- 
nese victory was not being dis- 
eounted. Nor had the counier-of- 
fensive been stopped dead. 
Throughout the week Chungking 
communiques spoke of the recap- 
ture of important points, like the 
Yantgtze River port of Sungtze, 
30 miles southeast of Ichang, 
which fell last week; and the tak- 
ing further east in Chekiang Pro- 
vince of Kinwha, a large airbage 
within hombing range of Tokvto. 
Enemy lines had been pierced at 
Ja-chung, which controls’. the 
ceniral Yangtze River region, and 
the Japanese were giving ground 
grudgingiy in southern and eas- 
tern Hupeh Province and in south- 
ern Hunan Province. 

These gains, though they were 
but a jumble of names to many 
outsiders, represented the first 
full-fledged victory that Gen 
Chiang had been able to announce. 
since last September. Certainly the 
Japanese hold on the upper Yang- 
tze had never been so fragile. 
More detail of the sudden and 
fierce turnabout of the Chinese 
armies as told by Maj. Gen. Shuh 
Shih-ming, the military attache in 


Japanese Tighten Up 
After Severe Defeat 





Washington. He said the nature 
of the terrain restricted the Nip- 
ponese to comparatively smal) 
forces—about five divisions— but 
that they expected little resistance 
from the war-weary Chinese 
troops. Furthermore, they thought 
Chinese air power was extinct. In 
both cases they were unpleasantly 
surprised. 

They found instead a a ter- 
mined army under the command 
of Gen. Chan Cheng. Sup; shies 
from Chungking, some 300 miles 
behind the fighting lines, were 
rushed forward by commandeered 
cars and American trucks and 
jeeps. The 14th Air -Porce com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault, also mioved up and 
the JapS got their first taste in 
that area of P-40’s and American 
medium bombers. 

Ten miles up the Yangtze fiom 
Ichang there is a huge siab of 
rock called "Shih Pai,” or 
tablet. This is the key to 
fortification of central China, Ge: 
Shuh declared. It’s rough he 
and most of the packing has 1 
be done by mules. The Japs threw 
two full divisions against it but 
the Chinese were told to hold it 
at all cos's, and they did. It was 
the proverbial straw that broke 
the camel’s back. Unfortunately, 
Emperor Hirohito had quite a 
few camels left. 

Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwe!), 
eommander of American forees in 
China, Burma and India, was 
back in the theater after a flying 
trip to Washington, London and 
Algiers. 











Allies Licking 


a Gay to speed the commissioning 
oi new airplane carriers. 

Among Britain’s new carriers, 
are the Formidable, Indomitable, 
Indefeatable, Implacable and Vic- 





U-Boat Menace 


LONDON—With the sinking of 
German submarines now at the 
rate of one every 24 hours, the 
Allies may be well on the way to 
licking the weapon which for 
months menaced the life of the 
Atlantic supply line. 

Naval experts here declare that 
even the Germans have given cre- 
dence to the effectiveness of Uni- 
ted Nations anti-submarine war- 
fare in a radio broadcast. 


“There is no hope for a quick 
decision by U-boat warfare.’ ad- 
mitted German Admiral Gabow. 
“Every success costs losses and is 
gained only by the utmost effort,” 
he stated. 

Berlin’s claims of sinking Allied 
ships this month are only 40 per- 
cent of the amount claimed dur- 
ing the corresponding period last 
month 

With reports of the successes 
against the U-boats comes news 
from Washington of the growing 
strength of Allied aircraft carrier 
fleets. It is disclosed that the 
American navy has launched 11 
new carriers, while Britain has at 
least nine afloat. 


Meanwhile U.S. and British navy 














yards roar with activity 24 hours 





torious, all carrying more than 90 
planes. 


Continue Radio Ban 

BUENOS AIRES — Italian and 
Japanese envoys here were told 
point blank by Foreign Minister 
Sterni that the prohibition on the 
sending of radio cipher messages 
from Argentina, effective last 
Wednesday, would continue indef- 
initely. He gave them to under- 
stand that the ban would be 
strictly enforced. 


Red Army Attacks 


LONDON—The Red Army made 
heavy attacks in the Orel region 
on the central front. Berlin racio 
admits that the Soviets have 
pierced Axis defenses at two points. 
Moscow had nothing to say on the 
attack. 


Jap Airfields Hit 
MELBOURNE—Allied bombers 
took advantage of a favorable 
break in the weather this week 
and attacked three Japanese air- 
fields at Rabaul, New Britain, in 
the heaviest raid since Mar. 23. 
There also was a raid on Koepang, 
in Dutch Timor; it was the heav- 
iest in that area since the start of 
the war. From all these operations 

only one Liberator is missing. 
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ussian War Goes Into Third Year 


Great Attacks May Break 
Present East Front Lull 


A strange and unseasonal lull 
continued on the Russian front 
last week. There was sporadic 
figuting in the Kuban; there was 


some activity on the Leningrad 
front; the weather permitted re- 
sumption of aerial warfare in 


many places. But all this was 
small stuff compared to what had 
happened in Russia during the 
last two violent summers. The 
world: speculated on what this 
relative inactivity meant. 

The Nazis tried to be very my- 
sterious about it all, using their 
old propoganda tactics of. confu- 
sion. The Wehrmacht’s chief radio 
spokesman, for example, hinted 
that Germany this year was go0- 
ing to try “passive defensive” tac- 
tics, whatever that meant. Later 
in the week Radio Berlin got quite 
kittenish about the whole problem, 
saying that good Germans ~ had 
learned long ago not to speculate 


about military activities. 
Probably the soundest guess 
about Russia this year is that 


Hitler has been using the last four 
months to prepare an all-out, do- 
or-die offensive. The Nazis’ method 
is to mount their campaign in the 
summers and take all winter to 
rest up and prepare for the next. 
The trouble in Russia for the Na- 
zis is that the Red Army’s staff 
never agreed to such a program. 
The Nazis might like their lulls 
in winter; the Russians chose that 
season for their offensives. 


Attack Without Warning 
It was two years ago next Tues- 
day, at 4 AM, that Hitler, without 
the slightest warning or ultimatum, 
ordered his armies across the 1,800- 
mile long German-Russian border. 
Thus was begun what has un- 
doubtedly been the bitterest, blood- 
iest campaign of World War II. 


It was an exciting day, this 
Sunday of two years ago, and 
those with any sense of history 


must have realized that here was 
one of the really climactic events 
of the conflict. 

At 5 AM Dr. Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels, the Nazis Minister of Propa- 





Berlin admits losses of less than 
600.000 killed and only a small 
number captured. This statement 
is offset by the fact that more 
than 200,000 Nazis were lost when 
the German 8th Army fell to the 
Soviets at Stalingrad. At one time 
a Nazi decree forbade newspapers 
to publish more than 25 obituaries 
each day of men lest on the Rus- 


| called it an “unheard of 





the salvation of us. I have there- 
fore decided today once again to| 
entrust the fate and the future of 
the German Reich and of our na-| 
tion to the hands of our soldiers.” | 
Prime Minister Winston Churche | 
ill, of Great Britain, went on the 
air later with a historic announce- 
ment of His Majesty’s government’s 
policy. The British were then just 
finishing a campaign in Syria; | 
they were having a hard time! 
holding their own in Egypt: but, | 
nevertheless, they would support 
the Russians with all their avail-| 
able strength. It was one of! 
Churchill's best speeches, which is 
saving a lot for a man known for 
his stirring statements. , 
"No one has been a more per-'| 
sistent opponent of communism | 
than I have been for the past 25 
vears,” Churchill said, “but all 
this fades away before the spec- | 
tacle which is new unfolding. 


To Destroy Hitler 

"We have but one aim and one} 
single irrevocable purpose..We are | 
resolved to destroy - Hitler: and| 
every vestige of the Nazi regime. | 
From this nothing will turn us— | 


nothing. Any man or State who; 
fights against Nazism will have 
our aid. Any man or State who 
marches with Hitler is our foe.” | 

At 11:15 AM that day the So- 
viet Foreign Commissar, Vyaches- 
laf Molotov, went on the air. He 


s 





frequently pointed out, had robbed 
the Soviet Union of many of her 
jbest military leaders. 

| The Nazis were the most sur- 
prised of all, for they were the 
worst miscalculators. They obvious- 
ly had intended to crush the So- 
viet Union in one quick overpower- 
ing blow. Instead, the Red Army 
had learned the technique of deal- 
ing with blitzkreig warfare. No 
longer could German panzers wan- 
der far in front of the infantry. 
The Russians simply would not be 
encircled; they retreated instead. 
The Nazis were soon complaining 
that the Russians fought unfairly 
and never knew when they were 
beaten. One thing was certain: the 
Nazis had never dreamed of the 
possibility of having to spend a 
winter of fighting in Russia. It 
was the worst winter in a 100 
years and German soldiers suffer- 
ed from frostbite and cold and 
every terror that zero weather can 
bring. As a measure of how badly 
things had gone Dr. Goebbels even 
had to go on the air and make a 
special plea for German women to 
give up their fur coats to send to 
the front. The Napoleonic parallel 
was brought up time and again. 


Admit Defeat 


On December 12 of that first 
year of tam Russian war, the Ger- 
mans admitted their defeat before 
the gates of Moscow by announr- 
ing -they were going to straighten 
out their lines and settle down for 
the winter. The next spring, a 
little more than a year avo, they 
were to try again but onlv on a 
limited scale. They took the of- 
fensive only in the south, in the 
Caucasus, and toward Stalingrad 
on the Volga. What happened at 
Stalingrad was an_ even greater 
bai catastrophe than what hanvnened 
at Moscow the year before. It was 


TIMOS HENKO 





Bsa 


attack Son of a Bessarabian peasant, Marshal Semyon Timoshenko has been 


| without example in the history of the bane and dread of the German Army in Russia. His services have 
been used on both the southern and central fronts—wherever things 


civilized nations.” 

Molotov finished his speech with 
a reference which other commen- 
tators and other statemen were to 
make continually during the forth- 
coming battle. It was a reference 
to Napoleon and what happened to 
this great conqueror when he in- 
vaded Russia 120 years ago. 


Four-Way Attack 








| 
The German attack was laun- 











ched in four major directions. One 
drive pushed up the Baltic coast 
toward Leningrad; another drive 
| went through eastern Poland. to- 
ward Minsk in ti reneral direc- 
'tion of Moscow; third crive hit at 
the heart of the Ukraine with 
Kiev as the principal cbjective; 
the fourth was lau ed from Ru- 
mania and crept along the Black 


Sea toward Odessa 
During the first weeks of the 
campaign the Germans were re- 


markably successful. They put 
from 150 to 180 divisions into the 
field and of these, iy 20 were 





sian front, Russian losses have Panzer divisions. They actually 
been much larger, with an esti- outnumbered the Russians. After 
mated 7,500,000 im killed, wounded two weeks the Germans had oc- 


and captured. Included in this fi- 


gure are a great number of civi- | Baltic States, the western part of at Moscow 


lian guerrilla fighters who operated 
behind the German lines, 





ganda, stepped to the microphone 
and read a proclamation of Adolf 
Hitler. The Fuehrer’s patience, it 
Seemed, had once more been ex- 
hausted. He had tried his best to 
make friends with the U. S. S. R., 
but all to no avail. Russia had 
consistently Gouble-crossed him. 
"German people!” Hitler's words 


Shouted, "in this’ very hour a 
movement of troops is taking 
place which in its extent and 


Magnitude is the greatest that 
the world has ever seen ... The 
task of this front is no longer 


the protection of individual coun- | 


(ries but the safety of Europe and 








ITALY'S BELLY 


(Continued from Page 1) 





bomber unit, to te! how the Axis 
must feel under the impact of an 
Allied bomb. 

You see, Lt. Col. Stevenson bare- 
ly escaped death from one of his 
Own bombs! It happened this way: 
Stevenson's outfit was carefully 
Planting “eggs” on Pantelleria one 





cupied all of Poland, most of the 


the Ukraine, and hed reached 
| what was called the Stalin Line. 


That line, too, crumbled. 
| The German objective, 
stated in Berlin from the 


|; was not merely the capti 
ritory but also the “annihil 
of the Red Army. The German 





tre of ter- 


” 


High Command communigues, in-| 


cidentally written by Hitler, were 
, flamboyant in their claim. Five 
armies had been destroyed: around 
560,000 more men had been taken 
in the Smolensk area; an incred- 
ible number had 
fore Leningrad. The 


| that 
surrendered be-| A 
number of complicated and widespread opeT- cig was a weak. disorgamized coun- 


| are most crucial, 


vious before many days’ had 
passed that the Germans were go- 
ing to be stalled there. Odessa 
came under seige about the same 
| time and gave up October 17. 


| Drive On Moscow 

On October 4 Fuehrer Hitler 
took time off from his headquart- 
ers in the east to return to Ber- 
lin and make a speech. He an- 
nounced that within the last 48 
hours "operations started which 
will assist me to smash our enemy 








Big battles of the Russian cam- 
paign Have been for Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Sebastopol and Stalingrad. 
Only at Sebastapol, Black Sea So- 
viet Naval Base, did the Germans 
gain their objective. 





in the East.” The operations he 
announced were the beginnings of 
the drive on Moscow. 

Two powerful armies were aimed 
during the fall of 1941. 
There were 5,500,000 German sol- 
diers estimated on the _ eastern 
front, and of these more than one- 


pincers movement was to be tried 


—one pincer going north, one 
south. 
As usual, the German drive at 


first went well, but by October 21 
it had become obvious that some- 
thing had gone wrong. A Nazi 
communique of that date admitted 
matters had “now assumed 
a stationary character owing to 


‘ stalled. On December 5, 


ler was indeed going to take Mos- 
cow, and he had boasted he would, 
something had to be done and 
done quickly. He proceeded to rob 
the other fronts of men and 
|equipment to concentrate more 
power before Moscow. 


All thought of seizing Leningrad 
was now abandoned. So many men 
were taken from the Ukraine front 
that the German drive was stalled 
there too. It developed, in fact, 
that so many men had been taken 
away from the south that a Rus- 
sian counter attack was now pos- 
sible. During the last week in No- 
vember the first major Russian 
victory of the war could be an- 
nounced. Marshal Timoshenko 
had driven the Germans out of 
the big city of Rostov. 


Campaign Stalls 


Meanwhile, the drive on Mos- 


cow inched along. It was not un- 


that it, too, 
with the 
Russians holding everywhere, a 
reserve Russian army trained for 
winter warfare executed one of 
the most difficult maneuvers and 
passed from the defensive to the 


til early December 


as half were engaged in the drive offensive. The great German re- 
first, On the Russian capital. The old treat before Moscow had begun! 


The battle of Moscow surprised 
a world up until then accustomed 
to an unbroken string of German 
victories. Indeed, the entire Rus- 
sian campaign fooled many of the 
world’s military experts, dopesters 
and commentators. When  Ger- 
many unleashed her attack on Rus- 
sia there were few who dared to 
predict that the Red army could 
ever cope with such strength. Rus- 


prisoners the Nazis said they took’ ations.” The next day a "breath- try rent by dissension, by purges, 


soon exceeded the number the 
Russians said they had in arms. 

The seige of Leningrad began 
early in September, but it was ob- 





his wing. 

“It was lucky we were over wa- 
ter.” Col Stevens declared. “If 
we'd been over land I feel sure 
that all four planes in the forma- 
tion would have been blown sky 
high.” 


FIFTH ARMY 


(Continued from Page 1) 








Pvt. Tasancock Wiss, of 34 Liberty 





day before its fall. The tall, lean 
Officer, of Laramie, Wyo. roared 
Over the target and tripped the 
bomb release. Only one of the 
poms dropped but he didn’t know 


Enroute home he was skimming 
along only 150 feet above the Med- 
lterranean when the remaining 
bomb, which had been dangling 
fromm the bomb guide, slid free and 

Topped into the sea beneath him. 


St.. Bridgeport, Conn., and Cpl. 
Gunnar Gundeisen, 744 55th St., 
Brooklyn. 

"Good and I hope you’re out 
soon”, he said to each of them with 
2 pat on the shoulder. 

At another port, Gen Eisenhower 
and Gen. Clark climbed into a 
"duck". amphibious two and one- 
half ton truck for a two-mile cruise 
in the harbor waters. Then they 
saw troops going through condi- 








The explosion sent lead flying up- 
Ward, tearing a hole in his wing 


_ ing spell,” 





tiening exercises, over obstacle 


necessitated by 
and mud, was announced. On 


| October 25 snow began to fall. 


put was considered small; her 
transportation system was slow and 


It. was now obvious that if Hit- cumbersome; the purges, it was 


over towers hung with nets, mak- 
ing a bayonet charge and swinging 
great logs to harden muscles. 

Later they were joined by Gen 
George Patton and watched other | 
battle practice, and also reviewed | 
the infantry and a part of Pa.tons 
armored corps. 

This much can be said of the 
training. Our men are getting a 
realistic training for the next op- 
eration; green troops receiving bat- 
tle indoctrination under conditions 
as nearly like combat as possible to 
give; there is intensive training in 
specialized operations certain to be 
used in any continental assault; the 
training being given to every divi- 
sion in Clark’s Fifth Army by 
squads, platoons, companies, bat- 
talions and regiments. 

I have visited many of these 
training centers in recent weeks to 
see the men getting ready for 
battles to come You cannot help 
but be impressed by the deadly 
Seriousness of the troops and in- 











and damaging another plane on courses of barbed wire, clambeving , structors. They mean business. 


At one center I watched troops 
going through maneuvers under a 
blazing sun with real machine gun 
and rifle bullets kicking up dust 
around their feet and grenades ex- 
ploding near them. 

After the problem was finished, 
Pvt. Raymond "Arkansas” Elms, of 
Fort Worth, Tex., threw himself on 
the ground perspiration rolling 
from his face. 

"Damned if I ever saw anythin; 
like this before, mister”, Arkansas” 
opined—"none of us ever have.” 

None except those American 
troops with actual combat exper- 
ience have undergone the rigorous 
realistic training going on day and 
night at many schools. Even battle 
veterans are learning new tricks. 


Gen. Montgomery of the British 
Eighth Army is one of several gen- 
erals who came to see what this 
American army is Gang to get the 
men ready for the next Allied move. 
He watched one demonstration ina 





the worst debacle German arms 
had suffered since 1918. 

The second winter of Russia for 
the Nazis was milder and warmer 
than that first one, but scarcely 
any more comforting. Having re- 
taken Rostov, they lost it onee 
more. They were pushed further 
and further before Moscow. The 
seige of Leningrad was lifted: a 





Russia’; food problem is. still 
acute, though Lend-Lease has 
done much to alleviate conditions. 
The Ukraine, the Crimea and the 
North Caucasus — lands producing 
two-thirds of Russia’s normal food 
supply have been occunied by the 
Hiflerites. Practically all U.S. food 
sent to Russia goes to the fighting 
men. Foodstuffs shipped include 
pork, butter, tard, condensed or 
evaporated milk, dry skim milk and 
cheese. Also vegetable oils, cotton- 
seed oil and peanut oil, valuable 
beth as a source of warmth and 

|in making explosives. 





large part of the Donetz basin 
was freed; the Makop oil wells 
were retaken, the Nazis were all 
but ousted from the entire Cauca- 
sus. 

For most of the winter Hitler 
remained silent. although his pro- 
paganda agencies tried to whip up 
fear of Bolshevism and enthusiasm 

|for fighting against the Russians 
in many occupied countries of Eu- 
rope. 

American and British materiel 
of war flowed into Russia at an 
ever increasing rate. The indus- 
tries of the Urals could show a 
rising chart of production. More 
and more Russians were finishing 
their training and appearing on 
the front. 

Hitler in this summer of 1943, 
two years after, could realize that 
he had made a fearful mistake in 


rain by revolution. Her industrial out- g0ing into Russia. He could repeat 


his words of October 4, 1941: “We 
had no idea how gigantic the prep- 
erations of the enemy were.” 
| specialized infighting and said, "It’s 
the best I have ever seen.” 

And that is high praise from a 
man who knows a thing or two 
| about battle training. 








PEARL HARBOR 
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plete data on ships that had al- 
ready left or were leaving. The 
Japanese thought the system too 
complicated, so Kuehn arranged a 
simpler code. For his information, 
Kuehn received 14,000 dollars from 
Tadashi Morimura, Japanese con- 
sulate secretary. 

Kuehn served as a midshipman 
on a German cruiser in World 
War I and was a prisoner of the 
British. After the Armistice, he re- 
turned to Germany becoming an 
oberlieutenant in the navy. Kuehn 
boasted he was once considered for 
chief of the Gestapo under Himm- 





ler, but was doublecrossed by rival 
Reinhold Heydricr 
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|counting them up as yet. 


At the moment, army. officials 
jare deep in a huddle here hash- 
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ing the circumstances and rules 
of eligibility. Biggest job is por- 





How Noi To Get Lost 


ing over records and reports of all 
the units that have had a hand 
in the campaign and weighing the 
importance of the action in which 
each unit took part. Then the an- 





By Pvt. G. M 


(Former Guide, Glacver 
‘Special to The Stars ond Stripes) 


There are all kinds of guys be- | 
hind barbed wire in Germany, 
Japan and Italy who can tell you 
that one of the most embarrass- 
ing things that can happen to a 
soldier is to have it painfully dawn 
on him that he is completely lost. 
You hear all kinds of stories about 
GI's who mistakenly wandered in- 
to enemy territory and miracu- 
lously escaped, but the movie fin- 
ish isn't always there. 

And that bringe up the subject 
of how to find your way around 
when you're out somewhere where 
every bush, hill and donkey trail 
looks like another. 

Chances are that you will not 
have a compass and maybe not 
even a watch ‘which is good as a 
substitute compass when the sun 
is shining). So the thing to do is 
to try to get nature on your side. 


_ NATURE'S SIGNALS 

The first principle of finding 
your way about the countryside is 
to learn as much as possible about 
the region before you go high- 
tailing it out somewhere. If you 
can get a look at a map, notice 
the .positions of cities, roads, rail- 
roads, bodies of water and desert 
lands. Find out the direction of 





principal streams and the number 
and positions of mountain ranges. 

When entering new territory, 
Jandmarks are the important thing. 
Note any unusual features of the 
terrain as well as such things as 
farmhouses, bridges, windmills, and 
assorted buildings. 

Whenever possible take along a 
map and a flashlight. The map 
will identify many points of in- 
terest and make them stand out 
in your memory. The flashlight, if 
you're allowed to use it, will put 
your map reading on a 24-hour 
basis. 

NO STAR-HITCHING 

Learn to travel in a_ straight 
line. This is best done by keeping 
in sight some object straight 
ahead—a house, a tree, a peak or 
a star. If the trip seems likely to 
take several hours, be leery of 
hitching your straight line to a 
star because most stars move 
across the heavens just like the 
moon and sun. 

Old faithfuls of generations of 
lost men are the sun, the moon 
and the stars. Our earths daily 
rotation from west to east makes 
all of these bodies move in your 
vision in an arc from east to west. 
Thus the heavens come to the res- 
cue of the bewildered soldier if he 
will but wait and see what goes 
up or comes down and in which 
direction. 

If you're sitting facing the stars 
and they come climbing out of 
the horizon as the sun does every 
morning, brother, you can bet your 
money that you're facing east. If 
they're heading down into the ho- 
rizon, you are looking west right 
in the face. 

If the sparklers are all moving 
slowly to your right, your looker 
is pointed. south. But if they're 
traveling in a small circle, coun- 
terclockwise, with the higher stars 
moving to your left and the lower 
ones to your right, you are gazing 
north. 

Any soldier 





in Australia who 





‘whole thing because this particu- 


iswers must be sent to Washington 
for final review and the War De- 
partment’s okay. 


In the First World War, a vet- 
; eran of a specific major engage- 
lar bit of star-gazing is for this|ment received a battle star for 
part of the world. that particular action. Some vet- 
According to the lastest pup-jerans received as many as five. 
tent concensus, the North Star is | But whether the same system will 
the number one aid to finding |be used here or whether acton 
our way around in the dark. for the entire campaign will be 
_ First you locate the Great Dip-|shown by just one star hasn’t been 
per, because without it the North | decided, : 
Star looks" like a half a dozen 3 f th ‘ ‘ , 
other stars. The Dipper revolves| Some of the army men do favor 
‘ : : _|dividing the. campaign into its) 
around it and sometimes, unfor- | . : 
‘ er ; ,|vurious phases while others prefer 
tunately, slips mére or less below : 
the horizon so that- you have a the: single star:to include all bat- 
jtles. The latter idea would avpear 


. KILBOURN 
National . Park) 








a time recognizing the old |i) better if a lot of headaches are 
aale. ‘ P i 
to be avoided, since the campaign 
FIND THE DIPPER - 
action overlapped in many battles. 
That's why you should know | =. P many b 


that on the other side of the North | of 
Star from the Dipper, is, among | AC Training Notes 
other things, Cassiopeia, a group If 

; catia : : you are one of those men 
- pages Byccg: oy Bong — sweating out the Aviation Cadet 
in psd sonnei’ aa M. 2. | Situation, here's, a small note of 
wa cece Ae - 4 couple of .comfort. It has been recommended, 
stairsteps, according to whether $nd a. ro a 
ou see the M upright, upside |*OF “Viation Cadet accepte 
jowh or sideways. But the impor- |{pe" ee for ‘my here Res 

Bey so a i the ates. But unti] something 

tant thing to remember is that! the recommendation. 


inside | breaks on 
the inside of the M or W is al-| ont by the Aiy Corps to hither 





Star. ae eener Slee Ge Se eee | authorities. the Aviation Cadet 
Most stars are as seasonal | is still out. 
bock beer, as fickle as a movie| A limited. very limited, number 


of applications are now being 
taken by the Air Corps for bom- 
bardier training herve. It's a good 
Star, the Dipper and Cassiopeia bet that only Air Corps personnel 
will never leave you in the lurch./are beine -consicered for such 
When the moon is beaming at training. You can check up, thourh, 
you, just remember that it gets by writing the North West African 
its brilliance from the sun. A full|Training Command 
moon in the early evening will 


hang out in the eastern sky. A Bearding The Arab 


full moon high in the sky will be | 
to the south. | The New York Times recently 
WEATHER GREMLINS |printed a small but ~ significant 
A crescent moon with its outer Commentary on the war-minded- 


side to the right occurs beore |D€SS of the people oack home. 


midnight and curves out toward Seems a chewing gum company 
the west. A crescent with its out-!put out an advertisement showing 
er curve to the left comes after an American soldier oifering gum 
midnight and means that the out- |to two Arabs. One Arab was pic- 
side looks eastward. tured showing an American sol- 

Of course clouds, fog and rain'dier offering gum to two Arebs. 
hide sun, moon and stars alike|One Arab was pictured taking the 
and make direction finding dif-'gum with his right hand, buc we 
ficult. But even these meteorolog- second had his left arm extended, 
ical gremlins cannot always perpe- | That was too much. derifed the 
trate the perfect crime, and often !American public. Immediately a 
leave some tell-tale clue behind. |flood of letters pourea inis che 

Rain sometimes arrives on the |company’s offices, steruly pointing 
wings of a wind and in many out that Mohammedans NEVER 
places rain-bearing winds gener- |touch food with the left hand, re- 
ally come from one direction. This |served for more elemental] matters. 
fact can be put to good use when! Their authority. seid the letter- 
other signs fail. For example. a ‘writers, was the War Department's 
paratroopey landing somewhere in|" Idier's Pocket Guide to North 
northwest Africa on a windy, rainy Africa,” which apparently every 
j}man and nis cousin had read. So 
\the company hastily withdrew the 


actress and they are liaole to up 
and go below the horizon for six 
months at a stretch, but the North 






\N 
\\ jad for correction. 
\ v Well, tne whole point to this 
\ AR, ‘story is that we decidec to settle 
War 


the matter once and for all, 
Department or no War Depart- 
iment. Armed with two packages 
jof gum we sallied forth to beard 
jthe Arab. And we did. Moham- 
j;medans DO take food with their 
lleft hands, without so much as 
jthe Prophet raising an eyebrow. 
|At least, they take gum and no 
|holds barred, They. took our .um 
and pocket guide or no pocket 
guide, we can prove it. 


\ 


.\ 
\ 
\ 





Atebrin Story 


On the subject of war-minded- 
. : ness, here’s a_ story from Maj. 
night could figure on the sea ON Fioyq P. MacDonald showing just 
the one hand and the mountains the reverse 
and desert on the other and oe | One of the major’s army friends. 
— Bag A Benny — ,a captain, wrote to a high-powered 

Another method of finding your- \public relations friend in the States 

‘ . : lthat he was going to take atebrin 
aus te to Use shadows. Barly mam- ion a certain date. The answer he 
ing shadows point west; noon sha- | received astounded him. The friend 
east: and evening east. had interpreted the letter to mean 

Sometimes it’s a good idea to |that the captain was either going 

ee ‘  |to take, single-handed, an African 
follow a stream downward until |ii.. named atebrin or that ate- 
you come to civilization. lbrin was the code name for Tu- 

If you still. don't know which jis. 


way you're going after trying all ; 
these tricks, well, about the only | It’s a code name, aj] right, but 



































HITLER DOESN'T LIKE THIS 





Proud Of 


A PORT SOMEWHERE IN 
NORTH AFRICA—At first glance 
She looks just like any other Lib- 
erty shi», a grimy freighter that’s 
just put into harbor to unioad her 
cargo aiter the periodic batule with 
U-boats. 

But this particular ship brought 
another cargo besides the maver- 
iais piled up on the docks. This 
ship carried a cargo of democracy 
and tolerance that’s just an impor- 
tant in blasting the Axis as guns 
and supplies. 

Down below decks, you'll find 
not only Americans, but men of a 
dozen origins — French, British, 
Spanish, iranian, practically all 
the nationalities of the rainbow. 

More important, the crew of this 
Ship has colored and white sea- 
men working together unaer color- 
ed officers and a colored captain, 


the only Negro skipper in the 
American Merchant Marine. 
Every single man on board is 


proud of the ship—proud of how 
she operates, proud of the fact 
that’ she is a remarkable example 
of the American tradition of fair 
play and opportunity. for all, re- 
gardless of race, color. creed o7 
nationality 


MEET THE SKIPPER 

Symbol of all the ship stands for 
is Captain Hugh Muizac, a sea- 
faring man who has been sailing 
ships for 38 of his 57 years. He 
has held down many a aifferent 
job on British and American boats, 
from able-bodied seaman to chief 
officer. 

It was a happy day ior him) 
when, on Sept. 23, 1942, the War 
Shipping Administration appoinied 
him in command of a new Liberty 





freighter. Making the occasion 
doubly significant, the ship was) 
Jaunched by the great Negro sing- | 
er, Marion Anderson. j 

The captain notes with satisfac- | 
tion that, on his ship, “everyone, 
works side by side in absolute har- |} 
mony and democratic fellowship.” | 
His men all look up to him with} 
the highest respect. He's more} 
than willing to help out as much | 
as he can and even conducts a| 
class in navigation for the crew. | 

The navigation class is only one | 
of the features of this floating | 
school. Other officers teach math- 
ematics and engineering, and a| 
Spanish speaking crew member | 
shares his knowledge of that lan- 
guage. The men are especially en- 
thusiastic about this chance to add 
to their education. 


OPEN FORUM 


Another outstanding practice on! 
this ship is the weekly meetings, 
attended by both officers and 
crew. Here the daiiy problems of 
the boat are threshed out in the) 
best traditions of the open forum. |} 
After the business part of the 
meeting is over, the men air their 
views about the war or what’s hap- 
pening back in the States. 

The crew is especially proud of 
the paintings in the boiler room. 
They were sketched by a fireman 
named Herrick, and show various 











thing left to do is to ask the MP |!t doesn’t stand for Tunis, 
on’ the corner. : —J. M. W. 


scenes symbolizing the ‘unity of 


Negro And White Crew 


Model Ship 


(‘By a Staff Writer) 


Negro and white. 

Just to show how they feel about 
these paintings, there was the 
time fireman Keegan was sprayed 
by Oi] from head to foot. The oil 
also splattered over the floorplates 
and the boiler. Keegan's first 
thought was to clean the oi! off 
the sketches. "I didn’t think of 
much else,’ he said; "but the 
thought of ruining those murals 
was enough to get me going.” 

Because they’ve had ships blown 
out from under them time ard 
again, the crew members have a 
deep personal interest in the war. 


SEVEN TORPEDOINGS 
There’s Fred Reed, who was tor- 


‘pedoed seven times. but is anxious 


as ever to keep that roiling deck 
under his huge frame. Husky Fied, 
a New Yorker, is ship’s carpenier, 
and has been to sea since 1917. 

He doesn't like to talk about 
torpedoes. "Bad thing about them 
is when you Jose your cargo,” he 
says. 

One of the most enthusiastic 
novices on board is the purser, 
John Beecher. Beecher is a great 
grandnephew of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher. 
True to the traditions of his fam- 
ily,. Beecher has- always had the 
hope of racial equality. He was 
southern: regicnal director of the 
President’s Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee, and later a spe- 
cial writer on the New York Post. 
When he heard about the ship, 
Beecher signed on as purser. This 
is his first ‘trip. 

"I was impressed by what I had 
heard abou! the boat,” he explain- 


ed, “and wanted to see for my- 
Wd how ‘+ worked from the in- 
side” 


HARMONY ABOARD 


Beecher fee's that if an honest 
attempt is made, colored and white 
can work together. "I have seen 
it happen here. The most com- 
plete harmony exists. You just 
don't think about it at all.” 

The naval gun crew likes the 
ship just as much. Charley Miller, 
who speaks with an easygoing 
drawl, used to be a_ plantation 
overseer in the heart of Georgia. 

"My father taught me to treat 
all men on their merits,” says 
Charley. "I treat them all alike. 
Makes no difference to me what 
eolor they are. If a colored man 
has becn made an officer. that 
means he’s cavable of holding 
down the job, and that’s all] I care 
about.” 

Some of the all-white naval gun 
crew asked not to be granted 
leave On returning to the States 
for fear of losing this assignment. 
That may sound fantastic. but it 
= straight from their lieuten- 
ant. 

The navymen all have a fine 
respect for the crew. Several say 
they find a surpr'# ne amount of 
democratic feeling on the boat, 
thet the entire personnel feel 
strongly about winning the war. 
"So what’s the difference what the 
color of the man is next to you?’ 
they said. , 

—P. Ss. G. 
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TO A FLYER’S DAD 
He lived to fly, your son, this sol- 


ing clan. 
Today he’s gone, but still we can- 
not 


weep 
Por him. We know his spirit soars 


across 
The firmament in wide and time- 
less sweep. 

He dwells .with heroes now, his 
rightful place, 

Por he was one with them. No 
tiny trace 

Of fear e’er touched his lion heart. 
He never would, nor will give up 


his love; 

His one impatience—for the flight 
to start. 

We wonder now what jealous spirit 
stayed 

His hand one flash too long. We 


Once crashing blaze of glory and 
he died, 

His winged. earth-bound soul at 
last set free, 


He left a word of peace for you— 


Da 
I'm now with Mother’—at best a 
small, sad 
Comfort for his loss. Your father’s 


pride 
ane Ge cheats taew thet Oe, OF 


Lived like 2 man and passing, like 
a hero died. 
—Cpl. ROBERT K. BAILEY 


THE FALLEN 
The flacrant poovy nods her head. 
The searlet vixen knows 
Why on this ground she gleams 
more red, 
From whose bright bileod she 
Rrows. 


The very score of vears mav take 
The harvest from these fields; 
And Time, its ageless thirst may 
slake 


. 
When mortal passion yields. 


In days to come the rains will fall, 
The winds shall pluck their loot: 
And prickly thorn against the wall 
Shall drop its bitter fruit. 





But shall the poppies, these wlio 
throw 


Their seed upon a vow, 

Efface the truths the fallen know, 

Or bloom less red than now? 
—Set. ROLAND DEMUNBRUN 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 
They dressed me in khakis and 
gave me a gun, 
Sent me out drilling in broiling, hot 


sun, 

Lectured me daily through weari- 
some classes 

On storage of chemicals, poisonous 


Prasses, 

Shipped me to England, then 
Africa’s shore, 

Pilled me with visions of winning 
the war, _ 

Then fired an Arab from out of 


the masses 

To,store all the chemicals, poison- 
Ous passes. 

They* gave me a broom with a 
shovel and can— 

Now I'm “Man About Town’ on 
the streets of Oran! 

Pvt. HAROLD SCHREIBER 


IMPASSE 7 
When. first I stumbled over “you. 
You smiled in sweet surprise; 

I thought I read surrender in 
The wonder of your eyes. 


But now I find you disagree 
With every step I make: 

Your way is never one that I 
Have planned for us te take. 


Such things cannot but hinder, 
r, 


We just sat out this dance? 
—Pfc. JACK NEILAN 


IN MEMORANDUM 
Private Joe Doakes, (we his mem’ry 
enshrine) , 
In complying with Circular 399— 
pottine a Jerry, he stopped 


And an 8&8 shell smacked him 
square in the pants. 


5 





—Ist Lt. JOE GOLTZ 





GI PROFILES 
I THE GI 
The GI is a wordy bird, 
His letters really should be heard: 
By day and night he'll always 
write 
The Naa all wrong but he’s all 


"These guys with brass don’t know 
the score, 

Why don’t they let me plan the 
war!” 


Ii THE GOLDBRICK 

The goldbrick really hates to work 
And every detail tries to shirk, 
But here’s the joke, and listen 


well, . 
In ducking jobs, he works like 
hell! 


Ili THE MOOCHER 
The moocher has a greedy paw, 
The longest reach you ever saw, 
And when he gets a box he'll hide 
Until he’s stuffed it ali inside. 
But when others get the same 
He considers them “fair game.” 
IV NIGHT-OWL 
The night-owl is a sorry sight, 
He sleeps all day and drinks all 
night. 
V SAD SACK 
"Sad Sack” is an army term, 
Stenifying you're a germ. 
“jerk” conveys a mental 
lack, 


There's nothing sadder than a 
—Pvt. FRANK. ROBICHAUD 


WAY OF DICTATORS 


And now you gasp, 

Because the battle’s might 

Falls weightily unoenm your hordes. 

And now you wail, 

Because stave-weary subjects 

Bemoan the bombers in the night. 

Think back, recall the days 

Your pnempous master brutes ran 
fiendish 

O’er ravaged Poland, 

Disarmed Czechs and hard-pressed 
Greece. 

You were the jester then. 

Whine on 

In the bomb-clapped night, 

And cry—before the final fall. 

The sound blends sweetly on the 


ear. 
—S-Sgt. ARTHUR SLUTSKY 








MOJAVE MOE 
Dear Editor: 
_, We regret to imform you that 
we have let our dog Moe read 
several letters in your recent is- 
sues about canine mascots and 
he’s ome mad dog. At first he 
laughed; then after we saw it was 
grieving him no end, we asked 
him whether he wanted us to 
write you and explain just what 
he has done. Well, sir, he wanted 
us to do this so here goes. 

On the question of travel, we 
won't even attempt to add up the 
miles Mojave Moe has _ covered 
with our squadron by rail and by 
ship. Moe has probably covered 
more ground chasing a baseball 
than those other mutts have even 
thought of. 


So that infantry mutt was 
struck on the head by a can of 
“C” rations? Well, our Moe was 
on a fighter sweep in the radio 
compartment of a P-38 when 2 
shell came straight through. Moe 
caught the thing in his mouth, 
spit it back at the ME-109 and 
the enemy went down in flames. 
The pilot got the credit but Moe 
was given an unofficial assist. The 
shy littl bugger wouldn’t have 
said anything about it if the pilot 
hadn't seen it and turned the re- 
port in. What won't that fella’ 
do next? 

-38 FIGHTER SQUADRON 





GUNNERY SCHOOL 
Dear Editor: 

We are writing to you in the 
hope of solving a very difficult 
problem, that of trying to get into 
® combat squadron as aerial gun- 
ners from a service squadron. We 
have been trying to transfer since 
we left England and have been 
attempting to become aerial gun- 
ners since we got into the Air 
Corps 18 months ago. 

Two of us have gone to a com- 
bat squadron and received trans- 
fer papers and letters. These 
transfers went through the squad- 
ron and group but were not ap- 
proved by higher headquarters. All 





three of us have passed the gun- 
ners examination back in the 


overseas be- 


shooting at) 
vaned air- 


B 


$0 caliber 
@ 30 caliber machinegun. 


and 


In our present squadron, we are) 
doing work none of us know much | 
about. We are only trying to be 
of the best service to our country. 

Cpl. WILLIAM J. PURCELL 

—Cpl. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 

—Pvt. BURLIN B. BERKAM 

Air Corps personnel may apply | 
for admission to the gunnery! 
school here through their com- 
manding officers. Transfer to a) 
combat squadron first is unnec- | 
essary. But facilities for training | 
gunners are limited so don't hitch 
your hopes too high— Editor. 


BEHIND THE GUNS 
Dear Editor: 

In your issue of May 28, you) 
praise to high heaven the great'| 
part the infantry, tank and 
Corps played in the battle of Tu-| 
nisia. No doubt these boys did a} 
wonderful job and deserve every | 
bit of credit they can get: 

But not once, 
have you said a word about the! 
boys who supply all those 105’s| 
and 155’s with those deadly, high- | 
explosive shells with which they) 
battered Jerry to their knees, or 
the boys who furnish the infantry 
with their rifle and mortar shells 
and grenades. No words of praise 
for those in Gun Ordnance who) 
care for those delicately-adjusted | 
4,000 pound bombs that wreck} 
havoc in Jerry’s gas dumps and 
motorized columns. 

It isn’t praise we want—that 
doesn’t win wars. But it’s high 
time someone stuck up for the 
ammunition companies who labor 
day and night supplying the boys 
up front, Even now we work 24 
hours a day. 

—Cpl. GEORGE W. EVANS 


ARTILLERY BARRAGE 
Dear Editor: 


In reading your May 29 issue 
with its five pages about the cam- 
paign, we boys in the artillery be- 








gan wondering .what we were 








at in this war. Accord- 


shooting 
Two of US ing to you, the artillery didn’t do/| 


a damn thing. We got some of the 


| hardest jobs to do and did them, | 
four years including the job on hill 609 in| 


the Mateur area. If we are as 


|} poor at fighting as you seem to) 


send us home. 
—AN ARTILLERY UNIT 
The artillery certainly did its 
share. So did the supply boys, and 
so did the anti-aircraft outfits. 
But Stars and Stripes did not in- 
tend and could not cover all 


| Dhases of the campaign in that} 


short review section. That would 
have taken @ book. Sooner or later 
we'll get around to everyone.— 
Editor. 


POST-WAR PLANS 
Dear Editor: 

I've noticed the interest among 
all soldiers in the big question of 
legislation and plannit:g for re- 
habilitation of the armed forces, 


Air) particularly in a few articles and | 


stories which have appeared in 
The Stars and Strines. I'd like to 
offer a quotation from a letter I 
received from my sister on this 


in your paper,| subject, which might offer a lot | 


of encouragement to other guys: 
= .. we'll all need readjust- 
ment to the tempo of peace. I 


believe that the postwar situation | 


will be better this time, because 


already the President and indus- | 


trial men are thinking ahead and 
planning, and you boys are a big 
item in their plans. For instance, 
the government has requested the 
leading citizens in the larger cities 
to organize groups and discuss 
postwar plans with the idea of 
making every citizen aware of his 


responsibility. It’s being done qui- | 


etly, without publicity, and they 
are in the nature of being neigh- 
borhood gatherings. 

“It should be encouraging to you 
and your pals to know that the 
res men in the country are 
working hard at making your 
worth the sacrifice . ios 


“-* 


—Lt. JOSEPH FOX 





KEYS 


I think that I shall never see, 

An object scarcer than a key; 

A key that fits a truck or jeep, 

\Carry-all, command or peep; 

|A key to issue with each truck 

And one to keep, with any luck; 

|A key with tags, or even chains, 

|For keys may go while truck re- 

| mains, 

|Dispatchers find the misery. 

But only God can find the key. 
—T-4 ROBERT J. MYERS 





| YOUR LETTERS 

| Your letters come, 

/They mean so much to me. 

| I mever knew Id given you the key 
To my heart's door. It opens to 

| the touch 

Of every loving word you write. 

Between the lines If read 

A terder message for my spirit's 
need. 

Your letters to a stranger can’t re- 
veal 

The warm. unwritten things you 
think and feel. 

—Pvt_ C. SCOTT 


VEILED WARNING 

If she wears a tattoo, 

It's danverous to woo. : 
—Pvt. W. A. RINGWELSKI 


GOD’S HELP 
I'm a soldier in two armies, 
Serving God and Country true, 
Hoping, Praying, Working, 
Por "The Peace,” men never knew. 
My loved ones write me often 
Saying “all is well back here” 
Thev send their love, God's fellow- 

ship, 

A smile, a kiss, a tear. 
They say to keep my chin up, 





And that all will turn out right, 
Por God is on "our side.” 
And he'll help us day and night. 
Amen. 
—Pvt. JOHN R. TUERO 


TO DAD 
I miss you, Dad, so very much, 
No pal can take your place. 
The years we roamed together 
time 
Nor distance can erase. 





I go to sleep at night to dream 
About the days we'll spend 
Together, when my ship comes in 
And I'll sail home again. 


—Pfic. CHARLES J. WHITE, Jr. 


TO ’THE ONE’ 
BACK HOME 
I've tried a hundred million times 
| To write a bunch of funny reyvmes 
To bring you joy instead of ‘ers 
= case these months grow into 
years. 
| But all my efforts went for naught, 
My heart excludes all comic 
thought, 
The ache in it your absence brings 
Keeps tugging wildly at the strings, 
And keeps me lonesome all the 
while, 
Until your letters reconcile. 
So, looking forward to the time 
Our happiness will be sublime, 
I send my love to let you know 
That I am yours where e’er I go, 
And hope each melancholy day 
| Will quickly dawn and slip away 
“Till we are back as once before, 
Just you and T, and nothing more, 
Except our love and all our dreams 
Which had to wait for grimmer 
schemes 








—Pvt. J. B. "BOB WALLIS 





LETTER FROM IRAN 





Army Steve 


GI's here desert their usual role 
of landlubber and do a trick or 
two on longshore cetail. They 
carry ordinary rank — sergeant, 
staff sergeant and corporal—but 
what you hear them call each 
other are hatch boss, coolie fore- 
man, winch foreman, checker, etc. 

They are what the Army calls a 
| Port Company whose job is to get 
materiel off ships and to other 
transportation as quickly as pos- 
sible for the Russians up north. 

Some of these men worked 
docks in San Francisco and Ho- 
boken before they put an OD war 
paint. Others learned their steve- 
core savvy in the Army. Set. Al 
Carcone, a biack-bearded hatch 
boss from New York City, used to 
be an airplane mechanic. Now he’s 
supervising a crew of coolies un- 
loading bad medicine for Germans 
on the Eastern Front. 

Al finds the coolies are easy to 
work with. "Once you get them 
moving,” he says “they really step. 
But sometimes it’s hafd to get 
them started. When a coolie goofs 
off for a short nap, he’s really 
dead. When they're working you 
have to do almost al your bossing 
| by sign language.” 

COOLIES LIKE BOSSES 

Set. Stanley Farcz, a Clifton, 
New Jerseyite of Polish extraction, 
finds the same difficulty. Stan 
speaks five languages, but none of 








the five means a damn thing to) 


his coolies. "And they love to ar- 
| gue.” Stan says. "They'll argue 
| whether you can understand them 
| or not. Eventually, if you wave 
your arms around enough, they'll 
get the idea and break it up and 
get rolling again.” 

The Port Company boys are 
| gradually learning a little coolie 
talk on their own since it’s a cinch 
the coolies aren't going to adopt 
| English overnight. The bosses hol- 
ler "zourbazan” or “hoodi"” when 
they mean “push” and_ indicate 
Girections by names of fIranian 
towns. It’s as if a gang boss on a 
Charleston dock gave his direc- 
tions in terms of "push toward 
Miami” or “push toward New 
York.” 

The coolies like their Yank bos- 
ses all right, and they are a color- 
ful lot. Some of them wear loose 
garments of a slack-woven bur- 
lap, others sweeping cotton robes 
with old golf caps; some wear 
skirts, some wear trousers. some 
wear canvas shoes with a woven- 
cloth sole that looks like grand- 





dores Use 


Sign Lingo On Coolies 


= hooked rug, and some blos- 
som out in sporty slacks and 
sharply cut plaid jackets. 

The one job the coolies never 
quite master is winch operation. 
They get too enthusiastie and none 
of them can grasp the meaning of 
“go slow.” When a coolie is try- 
tmge to see just how fast he can 
pull several thousand pounds out 
of a narrow hatch and: deposit it 
on the dock, the life of a GI long- 
shoreman grows grim. 

Coolies don’t take happily to 
new ways even when they mean 
improvement. Cpl. Erving Furie, a 
loading foreman from Burlington, 
Vt., tells of the coolie gang that 
was carefully shown the use .of 
the wheelbarrows. 

"They all nodded and  tlooked 
happy and talked a blue streak 
emong themselves,” Furie says, 
"and then, when it was their turn 
to work the ‘barrows, they loaded 
them up just like we showed them, 
hoisted them on their backs and 
Staggered down the dock.” 

PLENTY OF RATINGS 


There are plenty of ratings 
among the Port Company boys, 
but that doesn't mean much. It’s 
not unusual to see a corporal or 
even a sergeant on KP. 

Barracks are the usual native 
style construction and are com- 
fortable except in the face of a 
really heavy rain. Amusements are 





| Strictly limited. There isn't much 
doing in the nearest town and 
since furlughs are only a myth, 


entertainment is confined to lis- 
tening to records and wondering 
| if it’s worth the effort to write a 
fan letter to Dinah Shore or to 
win back and lose again one’s pay 
at blackiack or poker. 
ONE CONSOLATION 

There’s only one real consola- 
tion and that’s the ships that come 
in. Ships mean hot showers and 
maybe an extra good meal or two 
if you can find a friend on board. 
Just when someone like Sgt. Ted 
Desjardins of Springfield, Mass., 
may be explaining that "it’s not 
too bad as long as it lasts, but I 
hope to hell it don’t last long,” a 
rew ship may pull up to the dock. 

Even before it’s secured, the 
crew and the Military Stevedores 
(this is their GI nomenclature) are 
shouting across the water. 
it's "Hey. Homer, there’s a guy 
from Ohio on this tub!” and the 
old “who do you know?” routine 


is off to a new start. 
—Sgt. AL HINE 
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That First Trip 
Really Staggers 
Fortress Flyers 


“The Virgin's” Initial 
Mission Provides 


pay our respects. 





Good Reason 





AN ADVANCED FORTRESS | 
FIELD—If you roll out a brand-| 
new Flying Fortress and_ shout,| 
"Come and get it,” chances are| 
you will be greeted by a cold and 
complete disdain. 

| 


For some reason or other For- 


tress men hesitate to take one of! tanker, one corvette, two Macchi! 


Taps Sound For Jinx 
Ship ‘Spare Parts’ 


By JAMES BURCHARD 
(Stars and Stripes Stajf Writer) 
This Mitchell bomber group had just completed its 100th mission 
—an official visit to Olbia Harbor, Sardinia—when we dropped in to | 


"What,”’ we demanded of a young lieutenant, "have the Mitchells 
been doing to bring chaos and confusion to the Axis?” 


He looked at us with a rather wild-eyed expression and across 
his puss ran mingled emotions of indignation and bewilderment. F!- 


nally, when the threat of apoplexy had passed, he waved an excited | 3 


hand toward a large illustrated chart on the wall, 

"Regardez!” he said, lapsing into French. 
a chart recording the day-by-day 
fcats of B-25’s. It was darned impressive. Included in the trophy chest 


We regarded, and observed 


were 28 ME 109’s, 18 freighters, 15 4 





Siebel Ferries; 17 JU 52's, one big, sas City, and Maj. Jesse M. Mc- 


the big bombers on her maiden, 200’s, one ME-323, three FW-190’s, 


mission. At least, such is the feel- | 
ing in this particular group, and 
the experiences of one Fortress | 
virgin returning from a raid on 
eral sentiment. 

Piloting the Fortress—which we 
shall call "The Virgin”— on her 
inaugural mission was Ist Lt. Vic- 
tor J. Lewin, of Oakland, Calif. 
He has been recommended for a 
citation, and we’d say he surely 
deserves it. 


ALL WENT WELL 


Lewin had few qualms about the | 
job, first or otherwise, for the 
four-motored mammoth under his 
controls. He previously had two 
engines shot out over Palermo and 
miraculously staggered home. With | 
that kind of. luck to bank on why | 
worry about a little item such as 
a first-time jinx. 

Fortunately Lewin couldn't peer | 
into a crystal globe and foretell! 
the next few hours. Had he done 
so, he undoubtedly would have re-| 
turned to his cot and left a call | 
for the following morning. He al- 
so would ‘Have’ shunned The Vir- 
gin like poison. 

All went well for a time. The 
bombs were planted where they 
were aimed, and the bombers hit 
the deck for the long run back 
to base. The Virgin, a _ reserve 
ship, had no especial place in the 
formation. She tacked on where 
she could, and flew along serenely 
at the rear of a squadron. 

It was this squadron that sud- 
denly was jumped by a pack of 
ME-109’s when the planes were 
still 65 miles distant from the Af- 
rican coast. As the caboose,” The 
Virgin came in for a prize plas- 
tering. Down she went, smack in- 
to the Mediterranean, and during | 
the few seconds she remained 
afloat events took place at a daz-| 
zling speed. 


STUBBORN WAIST GUNNER 


one cruiser, 
three JU-88’s. 


one destroyer and 


| Connell, Dallas, Texas. 


For two missions all was serene. | F 


| Then, on Jan. 30, the fun began. 
This time "Spare Parts” fared 


"And not only that,” continued! forth with Col. Anthony Hunter, 
. til the lieutenant, "but you might be! Kansas City: Lt. Col. Harvey Hin- 
Italy did nothing to alter the gen-/ interested to know we had seven) man and Maj. McConnell. 7 


ships on eight missions even be- 


tore the CO of this group arrived. | 


On those missions we _ operated 
under Lt. John T. Allan, of West- 
field, N. J. 

BLEW UP TANKER 


"We figure we had a lot to do 
with winning the battle for Kas- 


| serine Pass. Our boys blew up a 


huge tanker with a delayed-action 
bomb. Two million gallons of gas- 
oline, scheduled for the Axis me- 
chanized forces, took the count on 
that one. 

"But we have our share of tough 
luck, too. On this 100th mission, 
for instance, one of the planes 
was forced down 15 miles off 
Bone. It was piloted by ist Lt. 


Charles W. Smith of Fairfay, S. C. 


Seven men jammed in one dinghy, 


| and all were rescued. But perhaps 


you’d prefer to do a story on the 
hard-lnuck ship of the group, No. 


| 358. She’s being dissembled now 


for parts. In fact, the bovs nick- 
named her ‘Spare Parts!’ She had 
more trouble than Mussolini.” 


We allowed we'd be extremely} on her aerial haunches. She limp- 


interested in hearing the harrow- 
ing tale of "Spare Parts,” so the 
lieutenant obliged. This is the 
yarn: 

In early January the first re- 
placement for the bomber group 
arrived. She bore the number 
"358," and was the last word in 
Mitchells. So beautifully did she 


before being as- 


Edinburgh, 





Somehow the crew managed to 
launch two rubber dinghies. One 
was full of bullet holes, requiring 
incessant pumping and patching. 

Navigator (lst Lt.) William B. 
Love, of Grandville, Ohio, scram- 
bled out of the radio compartment 
with water up to his waist. As he 
was leaving, he saw bubbles. He | 
reached down and _ dragged out 
S-Sgt. James W. Kearns, Jr., of | 
Elkin, W. Va., the ball turret -un- 
ner. Kearns had been knocked cold | 
on the crash landing and his nose | 
was broken. 

One waist gunner was a stub-| 
born cuss. To begin with he} 
climbed back to give first aid to! 
the tail gunner, who had _ been! 
shot through the chest. Then he | 
manned his gun and banged | 
away at the Jerry planes. He was) 
dividing his attentions between | 
his wounded pal and the gun | 
when The Virgin went to Davey | 
Jones’ locker. The two gunners | 
went with her. | 

Survivors lashed the two ding- | 
hies together. They didn’t have to 
wait long. Two Walruses, or Eng- 
lish sea planes, soon appeared on} 
the scene and picked up The Vir- | 
gin’s personnel. A small spot of | 
oil marked the spot where The | 
Virgin finished her first and only | 
mission. 





Angell, of Los Angeles, 
know whether to feel thankful or) , 
burned up when 


n't have been on the flight any- 
way, that delayed orders called 
for him to return to the United) 
States the day before. Imagine! 
The Virgin now reposes on sea 


will take her place. Somebody will 
have to man them and risk that 


first-flight hoodoo. They’ll do it flown across the Atlantic and Sicily, 
all right, but in this group you|and been in one crash. He has 
can bet they’ll do it with rabbits’| more than 200 hours to his credit. 
feet clutched and a murmured | Best of all, to the crew’s way of 
prayer. And why not? 


. | BEHOLD THE CANINE KING of 
The bombardier, Lt. Robert G.| the Flying Fortresses—the only doz 
didn't who travels on high-altitude mis- 


he returned to} se, 99GB oe 89 , 
base. He was informed he should- | pe sale sa eal aan a perma 
He came all the way to an African 
Fortress field from Montana with 
his master, 
Spinning, of Red Bank, N. J. At 

*Viroins”’| the end of a flight, Skippy raises 
bottom, but other new "Virgins hie cid paw Gael shades off the 
mask without assistance. 


thinking, he is plane broken. 





ions wearing an oxygen mask His 


Ist Lt. Kenneth W. 


He has 


handle that everybody wanted to| 
take her into battle. She went on| 
three missions 
signed a regular crew—lst Lt. Ber- | 
tram J. Leask, Metlakatla, Alaska; 
| lst Lt. Leo Lesonik, 
| Pa.; lst Lt. Howard J. Ross, Kan- 





twisted, propellor 


| On the takeoff they noticed 
| crackling noise raising the landing 
| gear. At once they attempted to 
lower the wheels. No good. So 
they circled the field a good many 
times and finally put "Spare 
Parts’ down on her belly. It then 
was discovered that the cylinder 
of the right landing gear strut 
had cracked off a* the head end, 
the tail skid and surrounding skin 
were bashed in, the under side of 
the left nacelle and lower turret 
ruined, and bulkhead at the fore 
of the bomb bay and fuselage sta- 
tion slightly buckled. 


TRY AGAIN 


Well, that was pretty bad, but 
in nine days "Spare Parts” was 
ready to try again. The regular 


crew resumed operations, and 
rounded out two more missions 
successfully. 


Came Feb. 29 and a jaunt over 
the Mediterranean. Underneath 
| "Spare Parts” an ammunition 
| barge exploded, throwing her back 











| ed back to base with her lower 
left-engine cowling crumpled, her 
lower fuselage from the rear hatch 
to the tail skid blown in, entire 
horizontal stabilizer warped and 
blades goughed 
out and outboard wing flap very 
sick. 


By all rights, "Spare Parts” 
should have hit the drink. But 
once more she wobbled home, and 
11 days later was ready for a test 
hop. Amazingly, she performed 
better than ever before. Three 
missions went by without a hitch. 

Then came Aprif 10: She ran 
into all kinds of trouble, coming 
home with: her main gear cracked 
cown and locked. Lt. Leask set 
her down keeping the nose wheel 
high. And just in time, for the oil 
pressure on the right engine had 
aropped to zero. 


SHELL GETS HER 


Now it was getting to be an old, 
old story. The boys cussed a bit 
as they dragged “Spare Parts” 
away, and they cussed again on 
her next mission. Enemy fighters 
plunked her this time. A 20 mm. 
shell expleded just fore of the 
lower turret, damaging the turret 
tub and radio compartment and 
injuring T-Sgt. H. H. Chase, radio 
operator. About 50 holes -were 
counted in the upper right side 
and top of the navigator’s com- 
partment. An armor-piercing bul- 
let had harpooned the _ engine 
mount. 


Whaita job for the metal work- 
ers! Two bulkheads in the navi- 
gator’s and one in the radio com- 
partments had been destroyed in 
addition to the usual amount of 
skin and stiffness. But structural 
members were grafted in, the 
right engine and mount were re- 
placed and lower turret re-condi- 
tioned. For the third time and 
after 16 days of hard work "Spare 
Parts” was painted and on the 
mark. 


UNITED NATIONS AIR LEADERS 





| 
| 
| 


a m ~ 
| THE AMERICAN-BORN Commander of the Chinese Air Forces, Gen, 


|Lam Wai-chang, confers with the NAAF Commander, Lt, Gen. Can 
Spaatz, during a recent inspection tour. (Official NAAF photo) 














"Don’t You Think That A Map Instead of Guide 
Would Be Best?” 





TWO ACES TALKING IT OVER 
. a: : ; | oe 








It was hopeless, however. The 
next mission saw the poor, old gal 
plastered with flak. So, while the 
loyal crew almost wept, "Spare 





Parts” was dragged to the chop- 
ping block. She’s almost naked 
now—stripped to the buff. Soon 
she'll be a complete skeleton. 

Her record was 13 missions and 
four near washouts—far from com- 
mendable. 

"But anyway,” said the lieuten- 
ant, "she tried hard.” 





oe 


LT, THOMAS A, WHITE of Kelso, Wash., points out a bombing ob- 
jective to Maj. Levi R. Chase of Cortland, N. Y., who is the leading 
ace of the NAAF with ten planes to his credit. Lt. White, who shot 





We agreed, and with tears in 
our eyes depart. 


down six Axis aircraft, returned to the States after suffering injuries 
in a crash landing. (Official NAAF photo) 
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From The Airfields And The Skyways 


Special Delivery Airmail 


+ ae oe : ee 


HERE’S THE MAN who flew the first copies of The Stars and Stripes to Allied troops on Pantelleria 
the day after it was captured—RAF pilot Sgt. Love. (Official NAAF photo) 





A FLYING FORTRESS LAYS ITS EGGS 











\. Both of the above pictures are official 


NAAF photoes) 





Flashes From 
The Air Front 





OUR CLOSEST ACQUAINTANCE with Pantelleria was made 
from the nose of a FPiying Fortress slightly more than three mules 
straight up. By watching several hundred bombs crash into the 
grouna amidst vright orange flashes and great smoke eruptions, we 
vegan to realize how the Fortresses, Mitcheils, Maraucers, Lightnings, 
Spits and all the rest of them softened up Pantelieria and those other 
islands until they were most happy to toss in the sponge. Air power, 
supplemented. by naval guns, realiy handled that job, and we dott 
our GI caps to those pilots, bombardiers, gunners and ground crews 
who forced Pantelleria to wave the white flag of surrender. 

The terrific punishment dealt out by the NAAF is contirmed by 
T-Sgt. Milton Lehman, one of our bright young men who spent this 
week with the airmen. He writes: "Our bombers made such a shambles 
of the island before it surrendered that no one could waik around it 
without running the risk of falling into a hole. There are so many 
craters that a C-47 trying to land probably would disappear !ike 
Judge Crater and never be heard of again. Most of the Pantellerians 
spent all their time underground. When one emerged and saw what 
the place looked like, he crawled back in his hole like a groundhog 
without taking time to examine his shadow.” 

Yes, chums, the air armada really can dish it out. 

7 > 


AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING CHAP is 2nd Lt. James Gant, 
a bombardier from Clarksville, Tenn. A ministerial student back in 
the States, he also is a dead-eye dick when he goes to work on the 
bomb sight. He generally puts those eggs where they will do the most 
good, and then reads his Bible on the ride back to the field. Gant says 
he intends to resume his study for the ministry when he returns to 
Tennessee. 
om ae ys 
YOU BUMP INTO MANY FAMOUS ATHLETES on any air field 
in these paris. For instance, with a Mitchell outtit, is Maj. Gordon C. 
Locke, one-time All-American fullback at Iowa. He toted the pigskin 
from 1929 to 1922, and at 167 pounds was probably the best lichtest 
fullback in the game. In his second year with the team lowa beat a 
great Notre Dame eleven, 10-7, The Major remains in tine physical 
shape, and now scales between 175 and 180. Another footballer near- 
by is Capt. George Sander, of Spokane, Wash. He was All-America 
for Washington State in 1932 and '33. This erstwhile halfback now 
is group photo officer for a Fortress group. 
ee oa e 
WE SPENT AN INTERESTING HALF HOUR with Maj. Gen. 
James Doolittle, boss of the Strategic Air Force. He showed us some 
of his prize bombing pictures—and he was particularly proud of a 
shot depicting an exploding ammunition ship five miles off Bizerta. 
Gen. Doolittle called that a "crucial shot,” as the Axis boys had been 
counting upon that ammunition. Incidentally, several of the men 
who flew on that renowned Tokyo flight with Gen. Doolittle now are 
with a Mitchell outfit not too far from the general's headquarters. 
Every now and then Jimmy joins them on a mission. 
co *~ ~~ 
ANYWHFRE YO?) SEE A FORTRESS vou also are like!lv to run 
into Ist Lt. Melvin Pool, of Durant, Okla. He’s a popular and etfi- 
cient public relations ofticer tor one Fortress group. Curiousiy, Pool 
was in the undertaking business before entering the Air Force. He 
also drew a cartoon strip called "Joe Blow” at Perrin Field, Texas. 
Now this versatile southwesterner is a topnotch PRO. But his heart 
still belongs to that funeral parlor, where he plans to return. As he 
says: "BusineSe is always steady.” 
* & > 
TO THE CASUAL OBSERVER WHO likes to see odd items, we 
recommend a washing machine at one Fortress group. Some mechani- 
cal genius put it together from old airplane parts. It’s gasoline driven 
and does a firet-class job regardless of grease and grime. Everybody 
in the place uses it. 
> aod eC 


LET US CHANT THE PRAISES of Ist Lt. Gilbert Pritchard, a 
Flying Fortress pilot from Los Angeles. Told he could rest a few days, 
he promply asked permission to fly a Lightning “just to keep in prac- 
tice.” He's been on six Lightning missions already and is going strong. 
Pritchard is the lad, by the bye, who found some beer in Oran which 
struck him as mighty fine. So he loaded a keg of beer into a belly 
tank which he flew back in a P-38 to his pals at a far-removed air 
field. Later he asked his CO if he could put a few kegs aboard a For- 
tress and really bring back a load of good cheer. Permission was 
refused. 

* - => 

PERSONALLY, WE WERE TICKLED silly about a yarn we heard 
from a bomber pilot named Walker. Seems his crew adopted a hen as 
a mascot. The hen produced beaucoup eggs just to show she appre- 
ciated kindness, and one day accompanied the boys on a mission. At 
25,000 feet, however, she toppled over. Oxygen was administered and 
the hen revived. But once on the ground again, she refused to lay a 
single egg. A few days later the gang took her on another job. This 
time they were forced to bail out. The hen, like a good ship captain, 
went to her doom with the Fortress 

bd * * 

AT ONE FIELD WE SAW a Negro pilot sitting under the wing 
of his Warhawk while mechanics worked on the plane. It developed 
he was Ist Lt. James B. Knighten, of Tulsa, Okla. He was on his way 
to join his outfit—the only Negro Fighter Squadron in Africa—having 
been held up by engine trouble. Knighten told us his CO was Lt. Col. 
Senjamin O. Davis, Jr., son of the only Negro general in U. S. Army 
history. Knighten and his fellow pilots trained at Tuskegee. All of 
them have had at least two years of college. Knighten was graduated 
from Dillard in New Orleans. His P-40 is named “Lou” after his wife. 
He said he was rarin’ to go, and that all the other Negro pilots feel 
the same way. 

R ee a ~ 

\ A GOOD MANY FORTRESS FLYERS had sprouted their wings 
long before they donned olive drab and started looking at the world 
through bomb sights. A prime example is Lt. Sam D. McFadden, of 
Providence, R. I., who just finished his 32nd mission Over Pantelleria 
when we saw him. Now 28, McFadden has been a pilot since 1933 and 
has flown “everything from home-made crates to Fortresses.” He was 
a commercial pilot when the war started, so he went to Canada and 
joined the CRAF. After two years in the Ferry Command, he returned 
to the U. S. Now he’s doing a swell job with an advance Fortress out- 
fit in Africa. 


e oe - 

RECOMMENDED FOR A CITATION is S-Sgt. Richard J. Walsh 
of New York City, who performed one of the standout teats of the 
aerial campaign, during a Mitchell raid over Sardinia. 

During the raid the plane’s control cables to the throttles and 
prop governor were shot out. Walsh, the bombardier, somehow got 
the cables through the navigators and worked them by Nand on sig- 
nals from the pilot. In other words, for more than two hours he stood 
with a cable in each hand by which he regulated the speed and elfi- 
ciency of the Mitchell. Not one man in a thousand could Nave han- 
died the job. It called for knowledge, quick thinking, the ability to 
locate the broken cables and sheer strength to manipulate them. The 
pilot, who yelled the orders back to Walsh, was Ist Lt. Henry B. 
Wightman, of Winchester, Mass. 

During a previous raid, as a turret gunner, Walsh was hit in the 





chin by a piece of flak. But that didn’t stop him from shooting dowa 
an enemy plane.—J. A. B. 
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It Happened At Home 








Khaki Kapers... 

A magician in @ Miami theater put @ beautiful blonde into a 
trance and said: "I will domate the mrind of this gorgeous creature to 
medical society—the rest. I'll throw ‘to the dogs.” From the top bal- 
cony of the theater a Marine shouted: "Bow-wow!” ... The newest 
bill te allow WAVES everseas kas this stipulation: "Husbands ef 
WAVES shall not consider themselves dependents.” ... One fond 
Army mother was heard to say: "When my Johnny and Mary were 
young, Johnny was crazy about soldiers amd Mary was wild about 
dolls. My, how time has changed things,” 


The East Coast ... 

At Cranston, R. I, Arthur Weremay, 11, was acquitted of man- 
slaughter charges when the judge refused to believe his story that he 
had pushed a chum to his death under a train . Mrs. Neitie W. 
Fortier, of Checorua, N. H., mother of six sons in the armed ferees, 
sponsored the USS Batfish, fifth submarine launched at Portsmeuth 
Khia year ... Three Fayette County, Pa2., issioners and the con- 
trolier were found guilty of having bought gaso for four yeazs 
without written contracts or bids ... Bhe Massachusetts Legislature 
repealed the law against. 18-inch hatpims and Gev. Saltonstall signed 
a biti! making beane iMegal . . . Forty-one projects costing 400,000,000 
dollars, including a national. stadium at the end of east Capital Street, 
are part of a post-war program te beautify Washington, D. CC... . 
George Carey and Mrs. Irma Griffin, of Salmbury, were suffecated by 
iftuminating gas. in a tourist cabin near Delmar, Del. ; ~. At Bethel, 
Conn., state police arrested Mrs, Catherine Engesser, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., charging thet her #4-room summer home was used for six years 
as. the headquarters of » three-state abortion ring. 


The Mid-West “ee 

A bill to create a Southern Illimoig State University at Carben- 
dale was defeated .. . Twe elementary scheeols costing 148,000 dellars 
will be built at Odon, Ind. . .. Fire destroyed the Messmer Department 
store at Oxford, Ind. . .. Black Diamond, King and Spet, Topeka, 
Kan., playground ponies, were killed by a bolt of lightning in a pas 
tare in Gage Park ... Mi bamks. reperted safety-deposit 
boxes. at a premium because of War Bend sales ... Mise Barbara 
Sheppard, 18, will conduct the summer band concerts at Clarks, Neb. 
. . . Chattanoega University fraternities closed because so many men 
had entered the armed forees.... At Tutsa, Obie, Ruth Lock won 
Lewell School's marble teurnament over 300 beys . . . Gas rationing in 
Utah cancelled the annual state teachers’ convention and caused 
Selt. Lake City te drop plans for "major league” softball ... The Wis- 
ceonsim State Fair, Amg. 21 to 27, will be simplified and streamlined. 


The West Coast... 

A disputed water hole im the Lost Horse Valley region was the 
cause of a gun battle in whieh Worth Bagley, retired Los Angeles 
Coumy sheriff, was killed .. . Seme 2,600% Rio Grande Valley tomate 
packers. were frozen im their jobs ... Wher Capt. John Guthro, of 
Vanmceuver, B. C., fel® asleep, his halibut schooner rammed the Puget 
Seund Naval Academy pier and beached itself without awakening the 
captain and his crew of four... Aibuquerque, N. M., was host to film 
sters. Pat O’Brien and Margie Stewart for the world premiere of ’Bom- 
hardier,” which was filmed at Kirtland Field .. . Baylor College of 
Medicine and Dentistry at Dallas. will be moved to Houston to become 
part of the new Andeérson Medical Center. 


Broadway To Hollywood .. . 


Two years ag@ Britisher Edward Alee Snelson asked for a divorce 
from Academy Award winmer Greer Garsem because she refused to 
accompany him to India. The divorce was. recently granted. However, 
alt Holfywood knew. that Greer had been ad ta Richard Ney 
ever since he played her son in the film "Mrs, Miniver.” ... As soon 
as stripper Gypsy Rose Lee completes her role in the current Broad- 
way hit, "Star and Garter,” she will retire from the stage and write. 
write and write ... Rumors are flying thick and fast between Broad- 
way and Hellywood as to the marital standings between Bette Davis 
aud husband Arthur Fernsworth. The rumors began when Bette was 
spotted with her former husband Harmon Nelson, several times. Hus- 
band--Farnsworth insists that everything is all right and revealed that 
he is: heading east. to meet Bette New York ... Tierney, 
Brenda Marshall and Cobima Wright, Jr., ave all standing by for a 
message from the stork ... Alice Faye threatens to retire from the 
flickers and keep house for her husband and band-leader Phil Harris 

. . Barbara and Bob Tayter just celebrated their fourth 
wedding anniversary. Barbara gave Bel some navy luggage and he 
gave her a Fox jacket . .. Comie Milton Berle was seen recently 
wandering around Broadway with @ teothbrush in his lapel. When 
Fred Waring ran into Milt and asked him what it meant, Milt an- 
swered: "It’s my class pin—I went to Colgate.” ... Betty Grable, in 
New York for a holiday, was ordered by her doctor not to continue 
with her jitterbug lessons. But. this order has not prevented Betty 
—— accepting the "Tessons” she’s been taking from trumpeter Harry 

mes. 











THIS, DELICIQWS DELIGHTFUL piece of sweet stuff is Alexis Smith, shown resting after compie- 
tiem of her recent picture “Thank Your Lucky Stars.” We da, 





MEMO TO THE UNITED STATES 





All Soldiers Talk About Everywhere 
Is Women, Women, Women, And Ete. 


language, army 

a beautiful simplicity and direct- 
ness. It is all om one selid ever- 
lasting subject . .. Women. This 


makes it different from the talk) ° 
baseball. 


about women and 

Occasionally a soldier will devi- 
ate a little amd his control will 
leave him, like a piteher tiring in 
the late innings, and he will talk 
about frivolous things like what 
he did when his company was cul 
off by the Jerries and what he 
thinks to be done with Ger- 
many after the war. But very 
soon he will suddenly catch him- 








By IRWIN SHAW 
(Special to the Stars and Stripes) 


She 
trouble yet.” 

In Cairo, a young British Hur- 
ricane pilot who had lived in 





Does 
about the Swedish girl I met in 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1939 .. .? 





INQUIRING PHOTOGRAPHER 


Pictures by STARS AND STRIPES staff photographer 
Sgt. Phit Stern 


"Judging by the girls you went out with, would yow say they are beimg true to 


them men im the service?” 


(Asked of five seamen who had a final fling in New York City last month before shipping out.) 





I 
i as es Sing 





WALTER CARTER OF 


FRED ENNIS OF PHILA- 
BURLINGTON, N. C.: “Pm a 


DELPHIA: “I'd say they’re 
geed girls, darn it. I and a 
friend of mine onee get a date 
by waving at two girls leoking 
eut of a window on the sev- 
enth fleer of an apartment 
house. But what happened was 


that one kept talking about her 

hubby in the Coast. Guard and as L cam figure out, most of 
the other about her bey friend them are waiting fer the beys 
im the Navy. Why, we couldn't to get back heme frem ever 
even kiss them!” here.” 





BUD GARTY OF NEW 


LEANS: “I don't 
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: “Pm @ married man 
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Troop Train Ride—North African Style 











Looking At The Country 


From A Boxcar Side Slit 


By S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 


(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 
It didn’t look like Grand Cen-{squeezed tcgether, 
tra] Station. 

The rickety boxcarsS were packed 
tight with tired-looking soldiers 
cressed in fatigues, carrying full 
field packs. Shabby little Arab kids 
were trying to smile their way into 
some American cigarettes and bon- 
pons. And in. front of the last car, 
a cute French girl kept kissing a 
sergeant and crying. Everybody 
pretended not to notice. 

The high-toned, tiny train whis- 
tle screeched out loud and every- 
thing started to lurch forward 
slowly. Grabbing a last kiss, the 
sergeant tore himself away and 
hopped into the last boxcar. So 
did I. 

He was a sad-looking kid, this 
sergeant. For a few minutes I was 
afraid he was going to bust out 
and bawl. He kept waving at the 
little French girl even after the 
train rounded the bend and he 
couldn't see her anymore. Then he | 
just sat there, his feet dangling 
out of the car, staring in the dis- 
tance. 


that nobody griped. 
looked happy enough to pass ou 


place for a 


used to moving around.” 
for 


Harbor to Shanghai. 


go back to 


can outshoot him with a .45. 


Knock Rummy 


taire had developed inte a fast- 
|moving knock rummy game. I 
acted as Official kibitzer for awhile 
and commented on the faet that 
jthere was no mone. anywhere in 
evidence. Pvt. Joe ndor explain- 
ed that they all keep careful count 
and pay off on payday. Joe used 
to be a steel worker in Gery, Ind. 

"I used to be a steel worker, 
too,” said a guy next to me, who 
had been helping me kibitz. "My 
name’s George,” he said, shaking 
my hand as if he stil! had some 
of that steel in his firzers. George 
(T-5 George McCullough) was a 
machinist in a steel factory for 16 
years before he joined up with the 
ordnance section of the army. Then 
the army released him because he 
Was Overage and married Seven 
. Now they were €D- months later, when war came, they 

ig ‘called him up again. 

I baven't given her an engage- 1 ; ° 
ment ring because it hasn’t come Like George, most oi 
over from the states yet,” he said. 
Put ge folks wrote me the other 
day that it’s on its way.” 

Yes, he was going to marry her 
as soon as the war was over and 
then take her back to Gienside, 
Pa. She was going to learn Eng- 
lish and he was going to finish 
his accounting course at St. Jo- 
seph’s College in Philly. 

, Looking around the bleak-look- 
ng boxcar, I remembered a troop ons . 
train ride I took back in the States Wailing Whistle 

The train was pushing along 


just about 14 months ago. I re- 
slowly and every so often the 


member how I griped because the 

coach car was a little dusty, be- steady clickety-clacking was punc- 

cause the seats weren’t soft enough, tuated by the wailing screech of 

because somebody was a!ways in the whistle. But after a few hours 

the toilet and because the water of it, like everybody else I seemed 

at the end of the car wasn’t ice to absorb the sound and didn’t 
hear tis: noise anymore unless I 


cold. 
North African troop trains were ‘actually listened for it. | 
different. All we had was‘a crack-| The scenery kept changing con- 


ed-up dirty floor, with, everybody stantly. The flat, sandy nanan 


The Sergeant Explains 


Nobody in the car said anything 
much. The boys broke up _ into 
little knots, some stretched out on 
the floor using their packs as pil- 
lows, Others opened up their comic 
books and magazines. One guy took 
out a pack of cards and started 
playing solitaire. 

Finally, the sergeant came back 
into a corner of the car where 
I was. It didn’t take him long to 
Start talking, he wanted to talk to 
somebody. His girl friend was a 
French nurse named Clemence 
Ramon and Sgt. Frank Devlin had 
met her when he first landed here 


the sol- 


were older men and 40 percent of 
them were married. Take S-Sgt. 
Gus Eggart, for example. Gus is 
married, has two kids. used to own 
a chain of grocery stores in Miami 
and Jacksonville. Before that he 
played professional baseball for the 
Atlanta Crackers and the Houston 
Buffaloes. Now he’s sweating out 
a commission. 

| 








| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
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French Soldiers Said 'Bon Voyage’ ‘~ 


and no seats. 
And the funny part about it was 


In fact, Pvt. Adrian McCammon 


cigars to everybody. "I was going 
slowly nuts staying in that one 
straight stretch of 
seven months,” he confided to me 
with a twinkle in his eyes. "I’m 


Mac had been in the Marines 
12 years and had gone from 
Cuba to Haiti to Panama to Pearl 
"But after 
this show is over,” Mac said, "then| ; 
I'm throngh traveling. I want to 
my darling deputy 
sheriff and get some of this ci-| 
vilian life.” Mac’s darling deputy | 
Sheriff is his wife, who has held! 
that job for the past 12 years and 


In the corner, the game of soli- 


diers in this port battalion outfit’ 


.|Dame, magna cum laude. 


| sO) 


| 
\y' 
|commission. 


aweens a 
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They Were Glad To Get Going 



































developed curves and hills and the coming in from the open door and 
brick-red dust merged quickly into I started talking to one of the fa- 
lush, green, tall corn and small’ mous Broder brothers. Everybody 
tightly-clumped forests would crop in the outfit knew them, respected 
out of nowhere and quite often them and liked them. T-5 Alex is 
we'd come across a_ little Arab 33 and brother, Pfc. Harry, is 45. 
town whose buildings looked as if: Both enlisted the same day, went 
they had been freshly scrubbed. {overseas 23 days later. Alex is a 
When the train approached a mild-mannered, quiet little guy 
long bridge, laid out across a gorge, with a good word for everybody 
Pvt. Salvatore Galasso, of Brook- and always smiling. He talked 
lyn, yelled out, "Look, that’s Brook-' about his wife and kids. Brother 
lyn Bridge.” And everybody laugh-: Harry was in the last war and 
ed. peer? A hn with the Marines 
ys \in uadalcanal, -wounded twice. 
Familiar Places |Both Harry and Alex were in the 
But, really, they all felt that hospital themselves for several 
way. Holed up in a port tor the months from injuries received in 
past seven months, working all line of duty and just got out in 
hours unloading and loading ships, time to make the trip. 
day and night, they were now see- | 
ing North Africa for the first time.| Hospital Cases 
And everybody seemed to s€€! practically half the outfit had 
—e oo fl yaeoemeggt a been in the hospital at one time 
land rich black dirt reminded one |" 2: . This port battalion 
| soldier of his farm in Iowa; a mod- 
ern-style Arabian  architectured 
|home looked almost like one guy's 
‘home in San Bernandino, Cal.; a 
|New Hampshire boy saw his own 
garden in a small ground plot that 
had a circular fringe of flowers. 
| In one of the boxcars a bunch 
of the boys were busy heckling 
‘Sgt. Robert Bellrichard. The story 
was that Bob worked in a Spam 
| factory in Austin, Minn., for eight 
years before he came into the 
|army. 
"I worked in every one of. their 
53 departments,” said Bob proudly. 
What tickled the boys was the 
Christmas package Bob got from 
home—a nice large box of Spam. 
That was during the time when 
the outfit had Spam for breakfast, 
Spam for dinner and Spam for 
suppertime, Bob was still stubborn, 
"I like Spam,” he said. 


Panties’ Buyer 


There was a good-looking, mus- 
tachioed T-5 named Joseph Hal- 
perin, who informed me that he 
was also a perpetual gag for the 
boys in his section. Joe, who mi- 
grated daily from Greenwich Vil- 
lage to Broadway, used to be a 
buyer of expensive ladies’ under- 
garments, stuff that sold for ten 
dollars and fifty cents per panty. 

"All my friends used to envy 
me,” said smiling . Joe, “because 
these wholesale underwear houses 
used to have beautiful girls model 
around in their scanties for me.” 
Then Joe sighed deeply and point- 
ed to his fatigues, his rough hands 
and his field pack. “Now look at 
me,” he said, "¥m a stevedore.” 

Joe was telling me about some 
of the other stevedores. I met them 
later, There was S-Sgt. Thomas 
Mills, whose dad was a professor | 








business is far from safe. I 


met 
one guy who still had a cast on 
his leg and two more whose arms 
; were broken but they all had in- 
/Sisted on leaving the hospital as 
‘soon as they heard that their out- 
fit had been alerted. 


"This is our outfit,” said Pfc. 
Alfred Champagne, the guy with 
the cast on his leg. "We've been 
together for a long time—we just 
didn’t want to get left behind.” 

Champagne is a Littleton, N. H. 


| 


of English at Notre Dame and , } 
President of the Knute Rockne boy and his broken-armed friends 
Foundation. And Tom, himself, #re Pvt. Franklin Giles, of Hager- 


who had graduated from Notre ston, Md., and Pfc. Audrey Doane, 


of Covington, Ky. While I was 
| talking to them, another guy hob- 
|bled over with a fractured knee. 


‘ 5 .a_ His name was S-Sgt. Eddie Flynn. 

kag Dag Hy 4 a am oe of New York City. There were 
istry in Pittsfield, Mass., for gg, re a few others, too. 

ears and who just turned down a’ 

"I just didn’t want 

to teach anymore,” said Tom. Both 


Broder Brothers 


’Delicious’ ’C’ Rations 
When anybody got hungry Flynn 


Tom and Jim are section bosses-of opened up a can of cold C rations. 
rough, tough gangs of men. 


‘It’s remarkable how delicious cold | 
There was a nice cool breeze C rations can taste if you're hun- 


jfast but you don’t forget scenes 


; |to Capt. Harold Slade (the boys 


; |ard Flynn, of Portland 


; activated the outfit back in June 


eS with 30 freshly-recruited experi- 






































gery enough. I had two of them 


plus half a candy bar. 


"I wonder what language we're 
going to have to learn next?” 
queried T-4 Alvin Rubin in be- 


tween spoonfuls of C rations. Some 
of the boys offered their opinions 
and. Al shook his head mysterious- 
Al 


ly and said, “You never know.” 

used to work in the ity room of 
the Boston Glob id more re- 
cently he opened ... .tubin's Hand 


Laundry, charging GI prices. And 
he kept on washing until he paid 
;off some of his heavier poker 
' debts. “The privates got a big kick 
out of the fact that a sergeant was 
washing their dirty laundry,’ said 
Al laughing at himself. 

| It was getting late and the sun 
slipped down through the side- 
slits of the car throwing shadows 
over "Puckup,” who was havine a 
nice snooze for himself. "Puckup,” 
the outfit mascot, was part Scot- 
| tie, part Dachshund, and part un- 
jdetermined. To bring him along, 
S-Sgt. William Wayland had to 
isweat out some unofficial permis- 
;sion, which made everybody very 
|happy, especially "Puckup.” 

We were parked next to some 
,Station towards evening when a 
| hospital train pulled up alongside 
us and stopped for a few minutes. 
;The boys all rushed to the win- 
;\dow of their train, asking “How 
j’ya doin’ bud?” and emptying their 
| pockets of all their cigarettes and 
jcandy. The whole thing happened 








like that, 


’Pappy’ Tells How 


Later, I dropped in the officer's 
jear for a few minutes and spoke 








call him Pappy) executive officer 
of the outfit under Lt. Col. Rich- 






Capt. Slade told me how they 





| 16. 





just a year ago, starting out 






enced longshoremen. Everyone else 
in the outfit received preliminary 
instruction at Fort Dix and Staten 
Island before they were shipped 
overseas, "Now they’re just as good 
as any port battalion in the army.” 
said Slade. 

The GI engineer and fireman 
un in the cab were visited, tco. 
The engineer was long. lanky Pfc. 
R. E. Stephens of Montpelier, Ida- 
ho and the fireman was Pic. 


















All pictures on this page are 
STARS and STRIPES photos by 
S-Sgt. Ralph G. Martin. 










Woodrow Smith of Saugus, Mass. 
Also visiting, like me, was Capt. 
Charles E. Boyd, outfit adjutant. 

Later I went back into one of 
the boxcars and wrapped myself 
into a borrowed blanket, trying to 
keep warm in the chilled wind. 
Pvt. Owen McGeen of Turkey, N. 
C., was strumming his guitar 
whining out soft hillbilly tunes 
when I fell asleep. 

I woke up just a little before 
dawn, just in time to drop off at 
the town I was headed for. I pick- 
ed up my things and hopped off 
quietly because they were still hud- 
dled together, still sleeping. 

I stil don’t know where they 
were going. 
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== New Deadline Roll Of Honor 


On Insurance 
ue When the names of Brig. Gen. L.| Morefield, Jr., Tulsa, Okla., Sgt. 


L. Lemnitzer, Col. Julius C. Holmes | Stanley Finch, New Bedford, Mass., 
A ~ a - Fem and Capt. Jerauld Wright were an-| 1st Lt. Richard W. McWhorter. 
poe oy i " dollars | nounced last week as being among | Paris, Tex., and Ist Lt. Joseph R’ 
worth of government insurance t0/ the first recipients of the newly| Smith, Worthington, O. 
every soldier and officer in the) struck Legion of Merit in the SOLDIER’S MEDAL 
=, | North African theater has been| north african theater, the name| The Soldier's Medal, along with 
»z | reported by headquarters insur-/ or Brig Gen. (then Colonel) A. L. | the additional two dollars a month 
pe | ance officials, but they are still) Hamblen was inadvertently omit-/in their pay, has been awarded to 
not satisfied and again point out) jeg | these soldiers: 
that after August 9 soldiers will) aj) four officers accompanied| Willam E. Bridges, Dallas, Tex., 
have to take medical examinations | Gen. Mark Clark on the now fa-| Pfc. Goney T. Posey, Birmingham, 
before taking out the insurance. | mous submarine mission to Algieria | Ala., Sgt. Glenn A. Cook, Ander- 
A new survey shows that of the/ for negotiations with the French | son, Ind., Pvt. Henry G. Wachten- 
men originally reported as carry- | prior to the Allied landings of Af- | dorf, Shinen, Tex., Sgt. George J. 
ing no insurance whatever, about | rica last November and each re-| Manger, and Sgt. Arthur J. Kos- 


50 percent now have some cover- | ceived this new medal. | tuk. 
age. However, officials consider The number of recipients of this RECEIVE THE DSC 
that there are still too many men /|new junior DSM has now been in-| pyt. Wallace L. Bunker of Shel- 
who either haven't taken out in-/|Creased to 11 in this theater. New-/| don, Iowa, was on a water detail 
surance or who have taken out| est recipients include the follow- | trapped by enemy artillery fire, 
too little and this latest appeal is me Col. G McDo |} Feb 20, 1943 near Sbiba and was 
being beamed in their direction. . Col. George C. McDowell, of | followed by automatic weapon fire 
Strangely enough, it seems the | Texarkana, Texas; Col. Virgil C./ and tanks. Hearing cries of the 
men in the so-called rear echelons | Gordon, of El Paso, Ill.; and Col.| wounded for help, he secured first 
are those who have not taken ad-| Charles A. Piddock, of Bellows | giq equipment, and regardless of 
vantage of full coverage, evidently | Falls, Vt., all for their respective | nis own safety, went to their as- 
laboring under the mistaken idea| P@rts in the planning and execu- | sistance. His bravery in attempting 
that they are comparatively safe| ‘0m of air support of a task force | to save his comrades has won him 
just beca they 4 t hat | 12 the landing at, and occupation | the Distinguished Service Cross. 
Jus COURS Sey S08 a of French Morocco last November; | Another private, Theodore Hill, 
S088 oF 8 tank..con és, ere, Brig. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, De- | likewise has received the same decr. 
too, have been somewhat lax. Tt) puty Commander of the Northwest | oration for extraordinary heroism 
can be understood that the boys/ African Tactical Air Force, for his| in action in early April in the vi- 
who have been slugging it out) efforts in providing adequate fight- | cinity of Fondouk, in Tunisia. A 
since last November up on the| er support of ground forces in the | machine gunner, be refused to 
front haven't had time to look UP |-Tunisian campaign. evacuate, but instead continued to 
an ‘insurance officer, but.now — SILVER STAR AWARDS move his machine gun forward, 
of them are enjoying & “a o| . Set. Richard N Ryan, who on Keeping the enemy under continu- 
ce gga ag ls OF Ry ae | Sunday November 8 entered Feda-|0US heavy fire to cover the ad- 
eee? take care of the matter| i’. Wrench Morocco with the ad- | vance of his company. He was sub- 
3 . : receiv } sequently wounded but upon re- 
As has been said countless Silver ‘Biar. pat a rvan’ pareonaily | ceiving first aid, returned to his 
times before cannot be repeated| discovered and guarded the docu-| °rganization and asisted in the fi- 
too often, GI insurance is a real ments of the Gérman ‘Armistice | nal assautl, leading his machine 
bargain. Gommission in the Miramar Hotel |gun squad until the final objective 
where the commission had its | was reached. 
headquarters. Later he turned the SILVER STAR AWARDS 
documents over to proper Allied Capt. Wilbert H. Hatcher, T-5 Ver- 
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A lengthy list of friends being 
sought is again available. this 
week and follows: 

Pic. William R. Hilt—George 
Thomas Hili; Pvt. George Rosen- 
baum—Harry Samuets Chisnick; 
Pic. Melvin Lees—Maj. William 
Nusser; S-Sgt. Edward Sanger— 
Thomas Young; Lt. R. C. L’Amor- 
eaux —S-Sget. Jennings Lamarre; 
T-5 Harold L. Balou—Earl Mayo, 
of Nashville, Tenn.; Ist Lt. Jack | 
R. Hodge—2nd Lt. Willis W. Fin- 
ley, Jr.; Cpl. Thomas G. Stuart— | 
Cpl. Robert S. Novitski; Pvt. Ray | 
Jackson—Sgt. Charles Landgraff 


2 





a 








Helicopter Ambulances 


and Pvt. Harry Wiegner; Cpl. 
Richard D. Polley—Pvt. Walter CHICAGO, June 11—A new type | Officials. non Hampton, S-Sgt. Clarence A. 
of flying ambulance, the helicopter, | Other recipients of the Silver|Dubree, Cpl. Alvin L. Pierce, Cpl. 


Priemp. 
5 toon :, | Harry J. Ritchie, Ist Lt. Norman H. 
| Star include Lt. Albert V. Lesli-,| avis. i. tk thetee &. ek on 


Capt. C. D. Robson, of Pittsburg, will soon be ready for operation in 


Pa.—any of his old ROTC friends 
of the University of Pittsburgh; 


Set. Robert P. Palmer, of Laurel, | 
Harry Smart, of | 


Mont.—T-Sgt. 


far-flung battlefields, 
David Grant, Air Surgeon General 
of the Army Air Force, told the 
annual meeting of the American 


Col. Jean Claude Louis Victor Bow- 
ley, French Army; Lt. Col. William 
O. Darby; Maj. Herman-~W. Dar- 
mer; Capt. Leonard F. Dicks; Capt. 


Brig. Gen.| USNR; Pvt. Everett Deaton; Lt.! Tomas R. Height, Pvt. Harold J. 


Davison, Cpl. Franz D. Hanson, Pfc. 
George G. Myers, Pfc. Paul R. Hoyt, 


| Lt. Col. Alexander N. Stark (Oak 


Leaf Cluster), T-4 John N, Beheler, 
T-4 Johnnie A. Frazier. 


Medical Association. 


Billings, Mont., and Sgt. Glen | 
Colegrove, of Ashland, Wisc.; Den- | 
nis Boyle-—Dr. Frederick Huat; Pvt. 


The heliocopters wilk be able to|Roy A. Murray; Capt. Max F.| " pvt Norbert S. Matetnowski, Pvt. 
land in_ heretofore inaccessible | Schneider; Sgt. Mervin T. Hea-| Ralph G. Fulkerson, 1st Lt. Philip 
|cock; Sgt. Donald G. McCollam; |G. Walker, Maj. Henry E. Gardiner, 





Joseph Majdecki—Pvt. Paul Za- 
lecki; Pic. Frank Shumack—Ptfc. 
Hazuda, an ex-undertaker of Wil- 
liamsiown, Pa.; Cpl. Emory Brady, 
of Daytor—T-5 Benny Perkins and 
James Naff, also of Dayton. 

It happened on the Mateur-Bi- 
zerta road. Her name is Mickey 
and his is Teddy. He was a driver 
of a Yank convoy going hell bent 
for election into Bizerta. Maybe 
he was tired, maybe it was too 
dark along that road that night 








| Kroner; Pfc. Manuel Schiffrin— 


| Mare; S-Set. Lucien J. Tessier 








ree s spots directly behind the fighting 
Pvt. Alex* Sachen—Pvt. Joe Sa-| zones and transported the wounded 


| chen; T-5 Herve La Roche—Roger | pack to base hospitals. Gen. Grant 


J. La Roche, recently assigned to} also described the development of 
a position as an administrative! gliders equipped with operation 
aide to a North African mission; | reoms He revorted a recent airborn 
Marvin Fannin Pvt. Dolan N./ shipment of a fully-equipped, 25- 
Fannin; Knute Kronander- Carl ped hospital to Nome, Alaska. 

Set. Harry Schiffrin; James De-' 
mores , Lncien 3. Seer Rubber Flows 
V aymone essier; c. Fred- se tie _ . 
die Atkin—Sgt. Alflonce Atkin,| OAHU, Hawaiian Islands—Con 
Pvt. Warren M. Noblette is trying | 


siderable quantities of raw rubber | 


| T-5 Austin W. Low; T-5 Owen E. | 
| Sweasey; Pfc. Edwin L. Dean; Pfc. | 
| Joseph Dye; Pic. Leslie M. Ferrier; | 
| Pfc. Jacque M. Nixon; Szt. Gerritt | 
lJ. Rensink and Cpl. Bernard B.} 
Baker. 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING 
CROSS 

| Additional officers and enlisted 
men who have been awarded the 
| Distinguished Flying Cross for 
| North African activities include: | 
lst Lt. Frederick G. Wheeler, 


Sgt. William B. James, Pvt. William 
L. Stovall, S-Sgt. Nick T. Shaffron, 
Cpl. Thomas B. Ciemens, Sgt. Ray- 
mond E. Fuller, Pvt. Edwin J. Bok- 
lewski, Sgt. Jay L. Van Oss. 

S-Sgt. Charles B. Vonder Embse, 
Sgi. James R. Whalen, Pvt. Fred Por- 
ter, S-Sgt. George L. Klozar, Pfc. 
Vernon A_ Olson, T-4 Lemoyne R. 
Cunninghem, S-Sgt. Kermitt » A 
Skaggs, Pfc. Lester Scroeham, Sgt. Mi- 
chael J. Swartz, Ist Lt. Charley W. 
Jones, Sgt. Kenneth G. Storer, Set. 
James D. Fvgate, Lt. Col. Hymau 
Bruss, Lt. Col. William B. Kern, Capt. 
David T. Long, Ist Lt. Daniel O. Don- 


| 
as darkness came on. Anyway, he | eat < aes 
didn’t see the valuable picture of |to contact his brother-in-law, Ist | 0°° oma Bo i. 2 va tcnea | Redwood City, Calif, 2nd Lt. | Daud F fowe ie. ‘Drago, and Set. : 
his wife fall from his vehicle. Pfc.| Lt. Everett P. Parks, Jr, ASN O- stockpiles from long ang oe |Charles M. Carter, Taylorsville,| pe pert H| F. Bruning, we 
Niel P. Volo found it the next | 325491; S-Icl. W. R. Wiggins, Jr.—| rubber plantations on the islan“s| yiss | and Lt. Leroy E. Ellis, Je-| Sat. Charies O. France, M-Sst. 
morning and sent it to this of- | Ist Lt. Charles L. Rich, of Love|of Oahu and Maui. Some of th? / rome, Idaho, T-Sgt. Edwin R./ Charles L. Ingram, 2nd Lt. Walter E. 
fice. The picture is now available | Lady. Tex. trees now being used have not been | Isaac, Newcastle, Pa., T-Sgt. Mah- | Downs, Ist Lt. John R. Vaughn, Capt. 
, : ; ~s-hs- Asech ie | sy Be ’ ‘ as Ue : t d for over 30 years P S-S¢e William H. Harrison, Capt. Gerald E 
at The Stars and Stripes office} S-Sgt Floyd Simmons is seeking | appe or over years. lon E. Leed, Lancaster, Pa.. gt. | Gowell, 1st Lt. Freeland Allyn Dau- 
if Teddy wiil claim it. the APO address of his uncle, | Walter W. Keck, Sanford, Tex., S-/| pin. gr., ist Lt. Wolcott L. Schenck, 
This weeks mail brought sev-| Moses Simmons, and Pvt. Thom- Hel Sgt. Jerome A. Scherr, Los An-/ set. Ralph C. Wardlow. 
eral pictures just as valuable to} as W. Thompson is calling his ne- Ford Back At eim geles, Calif, S-Sgt. Robert K.| Cpl. Joseph Valente, Pvt. Pete BD. 
their owners. a "es te) 7 ' as ; Stone, Jr., Stone Mountain, Ga., Cuellar, Pvt. Richard H. Powell, 2n 
Onto Jim Your eaten "Ane | erwin tee emas ,D. Seay, Jt-| DETROIT—Henry Ford, the 79-|S'0ne._ Jr. Stone eens’ Yon. | Lt. Arthur ©. Rdson, T-5 Robert P. 
_ : . Frost, S-Sgt. Charles R. Walker, T-5 M 


yrote: “To Jim—y i , a si ing page re: -s : 
wrote im—your sister Anne,| Cousins being paged are: M-Sgt. year-old automobile magnate, has | 


March, 1943.’ 
In our files 
ture of Dory, 


we also have a pic-| Warren 


a bal <a manso yA ggg {returned to active command of the 
>: _* = S¢| Ford Motor Company following the 


a farmerette. Chief; Bowman — Pvt. Charles Holmes; | 


Yeoman Ben Kress brought us four | Pfc. R. D: Coovey—Pvt. W. C. Coo- | Tecent death of his son, Edsel Ford 


recent pictures for Sgt. John L. 
Duffy, formerly of Floral Park, 


vey; Sgt. Jack Young, of Altoona,|The board of directors elected at 
Pa.—S-Sgt. Harry Akers; Aux. Ly- | the feorganization meeting included 


Long Island. If the sergeant sends | tha Sumpter, of New Castle, Ind.|Edsel’s sons Henry Ford II ant 


us his present address, we'll be 
only too glad to send him the pic- 


—Ralph and Vergil Johnson, of | Benson Ford, and Edsel’s wife, 


Indianapolis, Ind. Eleanor. 


cala, Ore. 

Sgt. Charles J. Geyer, Morrow, | 
O., Sgt. Charles D. Hudson, Hur-! 
ley, N. M., Sgt. Michael L. Kenny, 
Holyoke, Mass., Sgt. Walter E.| 
Shay, Burlingame, Calif., Maj. Da- | 
vid M. Jones, Winter, Tex., 1st Lt. | 
Walter ‘Thomas LEisenborn, New | 
York City, 1st Lt. Walter w.' 





Albert Youngquist, S-Sgt. Curtiss W. 
Lewis, Pfc. Stephen Zabur, T-5 Raiph 
E. Morris, T-4 Richard T. Rudynski, 
Lt. Col. Edwin H. Burba, 2nd Lt. Dean 
F. Chatlain. 

Pvt. Victor A. Gidaro, Capt. Walter 
R. Geyer. Sgt. Arnold W. Sanders, Sgt. 
Leavitt T. Hays, Pfc. J. P. Dietrick, 
Lt. Col. Bernard W. McQuade, Capt. 
Grosvenor W, Fish. 


tures. Kress failed to say how he 
happened to have them in the 
first place. 

Ist Lt. Owen K. Earl, AC, and 
Waldon Johnson, an Idahoan, were 
two of about 500 Mormon mission- 
aries on duty in Germany prior to 
the outbreak of war. The two man- 
aged to escape and had a few clese 
shaves but finally made their way 
back to the United States and in- 
to the U. S. Army. Now Lt. Earl 
is anxious to locate his buddy 
through Lest and Found. 

Deviating only slightly from our 
rules against advertising for the 
owners of inanimate articles, we 
have come into possession of three 
new original songs, entitled: 
“There'll Be Hell to Pay’, “The 
Swedes from Minnesota”, dedicated 
te the boys from Minnesota; and 
“The Fighting Yanks Are Every- 
where”. Pvt. Jerome A. Weitzer is 
believed to be the owner. We are 
wondering if he has heard about 
the song contest being sponsored 
by Special Services, NATOUSA. 

Pfc. John J. Lawrence says he 
has just received a letter from 
home telling of the the wounding 
of his brother, Sgt. William Law- 
rence. The brother is supposed to 
be in a North African hospital, but 
his APO is not available to the 
worried GI. Anyone who knows of 
the whereabouts of the hospital- 
ized sergeant can do his daily good 
turn by writing in care of this col- 
umn 

There are other brothers just as 
interested to locate each other, in- 
cluding the following: (missing 
brether in bold type? 








“CLOTHES EXCHANGE 
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Ist Armored Band Passes The 


Ammunition To Dance Time 





By CPL. CLARENCE J. BONNELL 
«Stars and Stripes Stajj Writer) 


In actual combat they man ma- 
chine-guns, toss off a few rounds 
of rifle fire, “leg” important més- 
sages between headquarters and 
gun emplacements, bring up sup- 
plies of food and ‘ammunition, op- 
erate jeeps and light trucks. But 
once peace and quiet reigns, out 
ef foxholes come _  saxaphones, 
trumpets, clarinets, a full set of 
drums and a bull fiddle, and you 
have the First Armored Regimen- 
tal band. In brief, it’s a great out- 
fit. 

Led by T-Sgt. Rolly Bundock, of 
Wallingford, Conn., who formerly 
played base fiddle with Glenn 
Miller's band, this 12-piece organi- 
zation has continued to gain pres- 
tige ever since it was organized 
a year ago back in the Siates. As 
made up now, only five of the 
original players are still around, 
six having been reported “missing 
in action” in Tunisia while a 
seventh is in a hospital recover- 
ing from a broken leg and other 
injuries sustained when he rode 
a runaway jeep over a cliff. 

The lads who thought they had 
a back-breaking load of equipment 
to carry around North . Africa 
ought to pity T-4 Sid Lamme, of 
Buffalo, a former member of Bob 
Armstrone’s band. He only had to 
carry around a base drum, a 


as well as a rifle, 100 rounds of 
ammunition and a full barracks 
bag. True, the drums are showing 


their age, but Sid knows how to} 


make them young again. 


Jan Savitt’s band contributed | 


T-4 Jay Sosenko, of Philadelphia, 
but he is now confining his sax 
playing to the hospital. Then there 
is T-4 Rex Vought, of Philadel- 
phia, a former trumpeteer with 
Bernie Cummins’ outfit; Pfe. Paul 
Tyna, a Brooklyn trumpeteer who 
last responded to Rudy Vallee’s 
baton; T-5 LeRoy Payne, a for- 
mer member of the studio band crt 

z in Lincotn, Nebr. 

The trombone section is com- 
posed of. T-4 Robert Rafferty and 
T-5 Wilbert Wilson, who have 


been members of several U. S.| 


Army musical organizations too 
many years for them to remem- 
ber. Playing the saxaphones are 
T-5 Pete” Lombardo (no relation 
to Guy), of San Francisco, where 
he and a brother had an orches- 
tra; T-5 John Nagy, of Messina, 
N. Y., a former Clarkson Tech 
bandster; T-5 Norval Weirich, a 
baton wielder in his own right 
back in San Francisco; T-4 Car) 
B. Lee, of radio station KMI at 
Owensboro, Ky., and T-5 John B. 
Scheller, a former member of 
Harry Hayes’ Indianapolis swing- 
sters. 





snare drum and similar equipment, 





They Say 





ALDO VALORI, Rome political 
commentator: 

"As in the last World War 
we hold the world record for 
the number of fallen gener- 
als.” ; 


BOMBARDIER to an American 
efficer taking his post for a 
run over Berlin: 

"Major, this is my favorite 
target, and if you miss I'll 
throw you out without benefit 
ef a bombsight.” 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, pre- 
dicting an armistice with Ger- 
many on Feb. 9, 1946 at 11 A.M.: 

"Beyond everything else, the 
German people fear uncondi- 
tional surrender. They will 
hold out in terror for at least 
a year before their final col- 
lapse.” 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, speaking 
on a bill recently before Con- 


manent: 

"We women come from a 
race of fighting American wo- 
men. As a matter of facty. a 
national heroine, Holly Pit- 
cher, was the first WAAC.” 


MAYOR F. H, LA GUARDIA, 
commenting on the signing of a 
bill exempting from city realty 
taxes that part of the Metropoli- 





BRIG. GEN. EDWIN C. MCNEIL, 


ELMER DAVIS. cirector of the Of- 


tan Opera House which is used 
for opera: 

"What I could do for art. if 
I could spend the _ State's 
money.” 


Assistant to the Judge Advocate 
General: 

"A soldier in the guardhouse 
or penitentiary is of no use to 
his counrty.” 


Blessed 
Events 


Word of the birth of 97 babies 
to soldiers serving in the North 
African theater including one set 
of twins, was received here by the 
American Red Cross and The Stars 
tand Stripes this week. The twins. 
a boy and a girl, belong to Pfc. 
and Mrs. Elmer Easy Alfred. In all 
there were 50 sons and 47 gir)s 
belonging to 33 privates, 21 ser- 
geants, 18 corporals, 17 lieutenants, 
five captains, two majors and a 
Warrant officer. The new listing 
follows: 





Cpl.Dudiey M. Menree, son born May 
| 29; Pvt. Michael A. Pittiniechim, son born 
| May 11; Capt. Rebert Pearson, daughier 
| Grace born June 1; Cpl. Lowell E. Castle- 
berry, son born June 2; Pvt. Marry Simen, 
}S0n born May 28; Wm. Frederick Becker, 
| William Frederick 3:d born April 12; Cp. 
| Edward Doherty, James Edward bern 
| May 20; Lt. Charles Howard Garner, 
Charleen Ellen born May 31; T-5 Jeseph 





|S. Rogers, son born April 17; Cpl. Stanley 
A. Baum, James Neal born May 26: Pvi 
Alfie Perugi, daughter Alice Christine 
bern May 22; Cpl. T. Lewis Brewn Jr.. 
Melinéa Ann born May 31; Sgt. W. S. 
Bedinger, 3315857, daughter born June 
1; and Pvt. Wm. Wolf, 35670131, deughie: 
born May 31. 


Pvt. Frank Clark, 13096089, son bern 
March 9; Sgt. Henry A. Brawley, 5162- 
5828, daughter born May 31; Cpl. Albert 
H. Grates, 17047221, sister's son bern 
June 2; Pfc. Paul Grignet, 20329673, baby 
boy born May 25; Sgt. George W. Vay. 
33149434, son born May 25; Lt. Rebert 
J. Murphy, O-7074106, daughter born June 
2; Capt. Jeseph T. Brewn, ©-23968 
daughter born June 1: Pvt. Wm. J. Had- 
ley, 32335450, Judie Margaret born May 

; T-5 Esten Jimmie Scott, 18124793, 
Linda Kay born May 31; Pvt. Alfred J. 
Brown, 34371790, daughter born June 1; 
Cpl. H. B. Freeman, Harold Jr. bern 
June 3; Pvt. John S. Ideman, 32473452 
son bern June 2; and Pvt. Eugene Greg- 
ery, Jessie Eugene born May 6. 


Capt. Richard Ressback, Cynthia Rich- 
ards born May 27; Capt. L. Weimer, son 
born June 5; Pvt. Vineent Vellueci, Ray- 
mond born May 6; Sgt. Arneld C. Mwir, 
Patricia Kathleen born May 26; Pf« 
Keith L. Carre, Barbara Helen born May 
30; Lt. Patrick E. Kebn, son born Apri! 
26; Sgt. Anthony Molinsky, son born May 
26; Lt. Irwin Albert Hirseh, Michae) born 
June 6; Pvt. Lerey Greinke, son born 
June 4; Lt. Chester Bruane Jr., Helen 
Ordway born May 24; Cpl. Wm. Rey 
Andersen, son born May 29; Pvt. Albert 
Harmah, Leonard Paul born May 27: Pvt 
Max J. Bialak, daughter born May 5 
and Maj. Jehn Arthur Ferd, John Kings- 
ton born June 2. 





fice of War Information: 

"The gallantry of reportors 
and photographers (now over- | 
seas) is akin to that of our | 
fighting men, but it is also a 
thing apart. For they don't | 
fight—and they can't fight 
back when, as happens so of- 
ten, their own lives are jeano- 
ardized. Their service is one to 
which we owe much; to which 
we will owe even more.” 











now bears his name: 
"She is a pretty good gun, I 


ing his 50th anniversary as an 


"I'm simply not looking back 
50 years ... I'm simply start- 
ing the next 50.” He's now 65 
years of age. 





Set. Mugh Hatrick Jr., Hugh bern June 
4: Sgt. Robert F. Bagby, Robert Dele 
born June 6; Wm. E. Hudgins, 31159434 
son born May 8; Pfc. Clinton D. Aldrich, 


Carned, Judith born May 5; T-Set. @r- 
ville E. Nash, 15011624, son born May 
26; Ist Lt. David B. Kerr, ©-454682 
David Bruce born May 26; Sgt. James J 
Baker, 39022386. Junior born May 28: Lt 
George Barefoot, O-1290877, Georgie Ann 
born June 1; Lt. Harold Gelbert Glad- 
}den, O-1533065, daughter born to sister 
}Irma, June 3; Cpl. John A. Bolckerer, 
33019211, daughter born June 2 and S-Sgt 
| Michael Hostina, 6913574, daughter bern 
{May 30 | 
wet ¥ -.|SOHN C_ GARAND, inventor of| cp). Witiam Schweitzer, 35660815, Ro- | 
gress to make the WAVES per the semi-automatic rifle which jland born June 3; Pvt. Kenneth E. Lilley. 
| 13089593. Nancy Lee born Miy 12: Lt.| born May 31; Set. John Brady, 
| Max William Shields, O-728031. Jneéi hb} bern 
. ” | Caro) born May 26; W. O. Gee. F. Them- 
think. jas, 2119135, Sheryl Elizabeth born May | daughter 
LIONEL BARRYMORE, celebrat- 125. Lt. Carl O. Carlson. O-448024, daugh- 

ter born April 18; Maj. Jack Wertz. | Brown, Jr.. 
; | O-374350. John Michael born June 5; Set. | pe. 
actor: |Harry V. Scott, 20800571, Harriet born | born 


Pvt. Earl A Smith, Bonnie Lee born 
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36184266, son born May 30; T-5 Fred 








Blondie 


(By courtesy of Kine Features Syndicate) 
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25 East Indian fer- 
mented bev- 


Seesaws 


William 


$789, 


Harry E. 


Levne, 
Harizel, 


born 


Wilbur 


bern 


doughte, 
cane Merga, son born June 1: 
Jacobsen, 36040982, daugnter 
Pyt. Floyd E. Klemmer, 
born June 6; 
3235533, Joan 
W. R. Rose, O-3 2042 
June 2: Durwood W. 
1458. Alfred Durwood Jr., born 
Marold Rossman, 35613921, 
born Jnne 2° Cpl. George Wei«« 

Michael Stuart, born r 
H HMa-ry UL. Hunt, 32069507, cor 
;bo.n May 27. 


ton 
June 
2216, danehter 
Alfred Bileh), 
May 7 
born 


Caut 


rard 


BIT4O17 10. 
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1 These look wel) 
pants 33 Pronoun 
2 Rookie 
? Mystical Hindu 


planes do to 
bembs 
€ Brotherof 
of Jacob 
7 What we shall rivals 
exact from Hit- 
le 
8 How we trav- 
tled in the old 


61 What 


Occupy a chair 

Public annunce- one” 
Pro ser's tite not 
Bard stuff to 

He may have not 


Jr.. born May 17: Pvt. 
Gardenhike, 39526116, daughter 
and S-Sgt. Oliver Schultz, 3202- 
daughter born, 


May 18; Bill Hanna, 
May 27; Lt. Hugh C. 
born April: Lt. Wm. 
Valerie Ann born June 9: Cpl. Lewis M. 
Malinda Anne born May 
Donald Walter Erion, 
. as, June 8 and Lt. Harold W. 
June 3; 1-5 William S. Matthews, 3614- | O-797138, Donald Wood born June 
5647, son born May 25; M-Set. J. J. 
Draus, 6703952 Jeffry Joseph born May 
17: Set. Emery H. Bellanack, son born | porn 
April 27; William H. Muens, 22691626. | )g071408 
8 


Vv. L. Moore, 36074303. Betiv 
May 24; Pic. Elmer Easy 
twins, boy and girl, 
said Warren Zurn, 
° Belen June bern June 8; Capt. Merrill W 

by Chic Young hidman, Merr<l Martin born ) 
Set. Rebert B. Chandler, ’ ) 

Tune 4: M-Set. J. W. ; 


arrived May 23; 


32°87238. Gerard Harold born J: ne 
Richard D. Jackson,» O-157 


arrived Jun> 5; Pvt 


31 That 
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38 Grow sleepy 
41 Opposite 
42 Issue forth 
43 Basebal! team 
44 When 
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eille: 
45 Welcome ar- 
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47 Type measure 
48 Heroic 
49 War victim 
50 Prophetess 
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60 Prefix meaning 


enemy 
62 Scarce 
63 Roasting 
66 What 


superior officers | 
68 Small 
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71 Man's nick- 
name 
73 Football 
weapon tion: 
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Across. 
2 Army camp ip 37 Refusals 
eeenssncte 39 Toward 
8 Communication 40 Ahead 
315 Distress of 41 Resumption 
pee Naan 46 Account books 
MM 
16 Alloys used in 7 y 
m:king cheap 51 Arabian m:!- 
jewelry itary command- 
e er 
a ee Sere 52 Myself 
18 Leaping animal bes one a 
19 Sour a te wor 
20 Part ef the —— 
Bible: ab. s 
21 Branch of the 56 Head covering 
service 68 Prevalent 
23 Aim 59 Compass point 
25 Witness 60 Affairs 
26 Be egrecable to 64 Worthless Jog 
28 Spike of corn 65 Our old sun god 
67 Part of the 





29 Certain 


neck 

30 Jreland 69 Chemical *yme 
| 3) Exists 7 _ 

P yer 
| 32 What? 72 Small things 
| 34 English trolly 74 Traps fo: 

35 Derricks for catching eis 

siewing cargo 75 Long seats 
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McConnell, 
May 8: Lt. James Scanlan, 
Anne born May 14; 
son born May 9; 

Donald Leroy 
Jeseph J. Beicick, 
25: Cp) 


born May 
Antoinette 
Frank R. Theodore, Ronald F a 





New Stamp 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. pos- 
tage stamp honoring Czechoslova- 
kia—second in a series of eleven 


.| paying tribute to the occupied na- 


tions— went on sale this week. 
The stamps will be generally alike, 


|; Showing a picture of the Phoenix, 


the mythological bird symbolizing 


| the revival of life, and on the 
;}other side a kneeling female fig- 


ure portraying shackles of oppres- 


sion that are being broken. 


New Vacations 
NEW YORK-— The board of edu- 


‘cation announced that the coming 
| public school year will include 


three extra winter holidays to save 
iuel. The free days will come be- 
fore er after regular holidays be- 
cause attendance falls off then 
anyway. 





Jap Arsonists 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Army investi- 


gaters have warned logging camps 
that the Japanese may make large 
scale attempts to set off forest fires 
by the use of small balloons carry- 
ing incendiary materials, planes 
drepping bombs and by submarine 
thelling. 
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IT JUST OCCURRED To ME ee |i 
THAT I‘M SLIGHTLY OUT OF be 
UNIFORM FOR THIS DRILL! 


By MILT CANIFF 
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Angott Beaten 
By Armstrong. 





He isn’t wearing a uniform and you hardly ever notice him as he 
does his stuff quietly and efficientiy, but a Frenchman named Gilbert 
Benaim deserves three cheers and a tiger from all GI’s who’ve watch- 
ed and enjoyed the manly art in Africa. 

When our gang landed on these shores Nov. 8, Benaim was run- 
ning a smal] jewelry store in Algiers as well as a gymnasium. If he 
wasn't selling some trinket across the counter, he was teaching his 
two fighters how to toss left hooks and generally supervising the fistic 
setup at the gym. That was the situation when the 12th Air Force 
Service Comméand decided to hold boxing shows and dandied the job 
to Sgt. Al Weisberger. 

Weisberger, a Budapest-born soldier who went to the U. S. at the 
oge of 12. momentarily was flabbergasted. Then he asked for the name 
of a reliable boxing promoter in Algiers. Friends e,corted Al to the jew- 
elry store and brought him face to face with Benaim. 

As Al telJs it: "I nearly fell over dead. I couldn't believe my eyes. 
You see, I knew Benaim when he was in the States with Pedro Mon- 
tanez. Right then and there I knew I'd get help—and boy, did I need 
it! Benaim came to the rescue with a ring and gloves, and gave our 
boys the free use of his gymnasium. Time and again he’s saved the 
shows at the Majestic Theater by bringing over his Arab boxers to 
plug vacant spots. Without pay, he’s given almost all his time to GI 
boxing. He even turned over the jewelry store to his brother. Without 
silbert we’d have had to fold up our boxing program long ago.” 

WE CALL UPON MONSIEUR BENAIM 

After this buildup, we could do nothing less than pay a visit to 
M. Benaim. We found him at the gym, a dark-skinned, dark-haired 
Algerian, quiet spoken and very much on the beam. We repaired to 
Weisberger’s quarters for a chat and a look in the Weisberger ice box. 
There we probed into Benaim’s history, which proved highly interest- 
ing. 

Benaim. we discovered, long had been a bigtime promoter and 
manager both in Africa and on the Continent. For 15 years before the 
war he had his headquarters in Paris. Eight days before France and 
Germany entered combat, he rejoined the army. At the Maginot Line 
with a mechanized unit, he fell into a bomb crater and broke his leg. 


bes 





Weisberger and Benaim relax in a friendly game, 


Put he didn't know it for 21 days as he hobbled around on a crutch. 
Then they had to rebreak the leg and operate, which finished Benaim's 
army career. Months later he made his way back to Algiers, where 
he has since remained. 

Born in Algiers in 1905, Benaim became en amateur boxer while 
in high school. His parents didn’t approve, and one day locked him in 
his room so he couldn't compete in a scheduled match. Benaim jumped 
to a balcony next door and hurried to the arena He won his fight, 
but as he remarked: "I lost one when I got home again.” 

Because he bled so much from the nose, he had to quit fighting. 
So he became a manager—the youngest on the Continent—and han- 
died such prominent beak-busters as Panama Al Brown, ex-bantam 
king: Montanez, from Puerto Rico whom Benaim found in Svain, and 
Georges Carpentier when Georges attempted a brief comeback 


MEETS WEISBERGER IN NEW YORK 

Benaim spent one year in America with Montanez, who fought 
Lew Ambers for the lightweight crown and Henry Armstrong for the 
weiter diadem. At Stillman’s Gym, famous capitol of cauliflowers in 
New York, he met Weisberger. They became fast friends. In fact, Al 
intended to return to Paris with Benaim and open a fistic club when 
the war intervened : 

Weisberger. who promoted fights on the Pacific Ooast under the 
mame of Al Warner, enlisted in New York only to be notified he’d 
been drafted two days earlier in Cleveland. He departed for Hill Field, 
Utah. where he put on boxing shows for the GI's. He’s been running 
them ever since. He and Benaim have arranged tasty all-nation cards 
that constantly draw between 2.500 nd 3.500 fans. 

When the bigger and more important fight is over, Benaim in- 
tends to return to U. S. with Marcel Cerdain. welter champion of 
Furope. And you can bet he and Weisbereer will do all right If they 
equal the job in America that they achieved in Africa against all 
kinds of obstacles, they'll be topnotch figures in the great boxing 
beom that is certain to follow the war. 


Weekly BRoundup 


Jimmy Bivins successfully de-)mouth ... Henry Armstrong cops 
fends his title against Lloyd Mar-|q ten-round unanimous decison 
shall but busts his beak in the ef-| from Sammy Angott and continues 
fort . . . Dodgers’ Boyd Bartley,|along the comeback trail... Mel 
youthful shortstop from Illinois.| Ott is named No. 1 papa by a@ 
is optioned to Montreal and old) fathers’ Day Committee . . . Harry 
man Leo the Lip steps into. the/ Stuh!dreher, Wisconsin football 
short spot... Open golf champ) coaci, is appointed head coach of 
Craig Wood ——. ; te id. | the College all-star squad. 

2 ES Coe! «Don Heffner, utility infielder of 
o. J Oe SS arg apes ihe St. Louis Browns is sold to the 

Count Fleet spares his 0as UN=| Athletics .. . Gloria Callen, back- 
til July 24 when he races in the / ‘ : 
Arlington Classic at Chiearzo ... stroke champion, joins pro ranks 
Bob Montgomery named king of for the Swimming Follies of 1943 
the lightweights in Pennsy be-|. . . Greg Rice permission to run 
cause he defeated Beau Jacr .; against Hagg today . . Clark 
My Own Brucie, cocker s-aniel|Griffith requests night games as 
twice best in the Westminister/often as posible . 
Kennel Club dog show, dies at the|slump is due to his refusal to 
age of eight . .. Earl Brown 1ts|”choke”. the bat, according to 
named head grid coach at Dart-|Clark Griffith. 














. . Joe Gordon's | 


In Bloody Duel 


NEW YORK—Henry Armstrong 
won a hard, bitter fight from 
Sammy Angott at the Garden add- 
ing another win to his comeback 
record. 

It was a bloody battle, Armstrong 
coming from behind after Angott 
had buffeted him for the first 
four rounds. Armstrong won by 
bobbing, weaving and punching 
although bleeding badly from the 
mouth and sagging a little at the 
finish. 

It was a better fight than was 
figured. Better because Armstrong 
with his ceaseless, seething style 
made Angott fight in he open as 
much as_ possible. It was a clear- 
cut victory for the little Negro 
who held three world titles simul- 
taneously but it was another warn- 
ing for Henry to quit while he still 
has his health. mind and sight. 
This was certainly not the Arm- 
strong the fight world once knew. 
It was only a worn, tired copy of 
the great little fighter. 

The way the fight started. it 
looked as though Angott would 
surely win. He backed away from 
Henry which was once the surest 
way in this wérld to get licked and 
waited for him, nailing him with 
left hooks or wuppercuts which 
snapped his head back. 


PUNCH TO HEAD 
Occasionally, Henry ripped a 
good punch to the head but Sam- 
my took it without slowing down 
or losing his confidence. It wasn’t 
a very tidy brawl at this stage be- 
cause whenever Angott was stuck, 
he tied up Armstrong, and though 
effective, he’s never been a good 
man to watch when tired. 

The switch came quickly in the 
fifth. Henry began hittine Angott 
in the head and body. raising an 
erg over his left eye. Sammy 
clinched and mauled but Henry 
beran finding the range. 

After that. Armstrore stumh'ed 
through the remaining rounds 
bleeding stesdily but nuttine un a 
rame fieht. He cut Anvott as both 
fiehters whirled throuch the ninth 
but had command of the fieht 
holding on threveh an_ action- 
crewded final round. 

Because of a deen cut inside of 
his lower lin. Armstrorne may nost- 
none his return with Wi'lie Jovee, 
one of his three comeback con- 
querors. 





Pennsv Bars Brooks 
WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. — Lou 
Brooks, Negro heavyweight from 
Wilmington, Del., has been barred 
from Pennsvivania rings by the 
State Athletic Commission because 
of an eye condition. Brooks suf- 
fered a one-round TKO against 
Melio Bettina last Monday when 
he was unable to cortinue after 
being momentarily blinded by a 
head blow. 


Podeainy Traded 
PHILADELPHIA — Bill Cox, 
president of the Phillies, an- 
nounced today that he had traded 
Pitcher Johnny Podgajny to the 
Pirates for Pitcher Lloyd Dietz. 
The deal was effected just before 
yesterday's midnight deadline for 
trades. 


“LEADING HITTERS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 








A.B. H .Pct. 
Walker, St. Louis .. 166 $9 .355 
Dahleren, Phila. 164 58 354 
Gustine, Pitts. 133 45 338 
Herman, B’kiyn 191 64 .335 


Musial, St. Louis 190 63 .332 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

A.B. H Pct. 

Stephens, St. Louis 134 48 358 
Hockett, Cleveland 162 55 340 
Cullenbine, Cleveland 125 39 312 
Wakefield, Detroit 104 62 
Higgins, Detroit 196 49 3 


32 





Minor Leagues 








INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 

. ee L. Pct. 
Toronto 34 22 607 
| Newark : 29. 21 580 
| Montreal 27 24 529 
} Baltimore 23 22 511 
Syracuse 2 23 489 
) Buffalo 22 25 468 
| Rochester 21 27 438 
Jersey City 19 - 33 365 


vv 


Home Run ‘in $ 


The trials and tribulations of 
York Polo Grounds into anothir n 
with a terrific homer: after Sid G 


another run for the winning marg 
Bobo Newsom gave eight hits, 


from Jersey City, hurled a seven-h 








Layden Is Confident 
Of Pro Grid Future 


CHICAGO — Pointing out the 
success of baseball as a pattern 
for the future, Elmer Layden, | 
Commisioner of the National Foot- | 
ball League, expressed confidence 
that the nine club owners who 
last April pledged to carry on 
would go ahead with their ‘43 
plans after the league meeting in 
Chicago this week. . 


Rookies Click 
In Big Leagues 


This year is responsible for sev-, 
eral baseball surprises such as the 
rejuvenation of several oldtimers | 
arid the close American League 
race, but perhaps the most un-,| 
usual occurrence is.the production 
of an unusually lean cfop of 
rookies. 

Except for a few~scattered per- 
formances, there hasn't been any 
showing to compare with the 
first-year triumps of Williams, 
DiMaggio and Stan Musial. There | 
is only one new performer, and 
he’s not a regular, on first base— 
Napoleon Reyes of the New York 
Giants who shares the spot with 
Joe Orengo. 

All the American League teams 
have veteran second-basemen. In 
the National, the Cards’ Lou Klein 
gets the nod as the outstanding 
rookie infielder. The brightest 
first-year stars twinkle in the out- 
field and on the pitching mound. 
The too American League fresh- 











| 


Flores, their Mexican importation. : 
In the Naticnal League. the, 
Braves’ Red Barrett and Nate An-| 
drews vie with the Cardinals’ 
Harry Brecheen for the spotlight. 
Detroit's Dick Wakefield appears 
to be the best-hitting freshman | 
outfielfer since Ted Williams. The 
Reds’ Eric Tinton, former Duke! 
All-American hal‘beck, is the toast | 
of the senior circuit. 

Here’s the all-star rookie teams 
based on their performances to 
date. givine the American League 
plevers first: 

First base—None, Reyes. Giants. 
Second base—None, Lou Kiein, 
Cardinals, 

Shortstops—Georre Stirnweiss, 
Yankees; Ed Stanky, Cubs. 
Third base—Bill Johnson, Yan- 
kees: Steve Mesner, Reds. 
Outfield—Dick Wakefield, Ti- 
eers; Hank Edwards, Indians: Cul- , 
berson, Red Sex: Erie . Tipton, | 
Reds; Charlie Workman, Braves; 
Jim Russell, Pirates. 
Catchers—Rov Partee, Red Sox; 
Al Lakeman, Keds. 
Pitchers—Jesse Flores and Don 
Rlack, Athletics; Stubby Overmire, 
Tigers; Ewald Pyle. Senators: 
Charley Wenstoff. Yankees: Note 
Andrews and Charlie Barrett, 
Braves; Jack Kraus, Phillies, Xa- 
vier Rescizno, Pirates; Harry Bre- 
cheen, Cards. 


Greco Match Off 


OTTAWA — Canadian defense, 
headquarters refused permission to 
Pvt. Johnny Greco of the Canad- 
ian Army to fight lightweight 
champion Bob Montgomery in 
Yankee Stadium, June 25. It was | 
to have been an over-the-weight | 
bout with Montgomery’s title not | 
at stake. 














‘Giants Nose Out Dodgers, 3-2 
‘ Ott Poison to Bums With 


ixth Frame 


the harried Dodgers continued as 


the Giants turned Brooklyn’s dreams of a peaceful series at the New 


ightmare by 3-2. 


Mel Ott was the villain of the piece. He "moidered” the Bums 


ordon had tripled in the sixth. A 


bad throw to first in the eighth by Albie Glossop gave the Giants 


in. 
and lost his second start against 


six triumphs. Rube Fischer, recalled recently by the ailing Giants 


it victory. This was the only day- 
time game played by the Nation- 
al League. 

In a night duel, Hank Cornicki's 
eight-hitter gave Pitt.burgh a 5-2 
conquest of the Chicago Cubs. 
Four hits in the first chased the 
Cub starter, Hi Bithorn, and pro- 
vided three runs for the Bucs 
This was enough to win. It was 
Gornicki’s second triumph of the 
year and Pittsburgh's sixth 
straight over the Cubs. 

The Phillies edged the Braves, 
2-0, in Philadelphia behind a sty- 
lish three-hitter twirled by Si 
Johnson. .The Braves’ Jim Tobin 
nicked for an even dozen bingles. 
bingles. 

A three-run rally in the first 
half of the 11th resulted in Cin- 
cinnati beating the Cardinals, 4-1, 
in St. Louis. 

In the American Leacue the 
Senators capitalized on Southpaw 
Tom Byrne's wildness with a five- 
run eighth inning to defeat the 
Yanks by 8-3, in Washineton 
This cut the Yankee lead to three 
games. Washinston started Early 
Wynn who gave ten hits in three 
and one-third innings. Milt Haef- 
ner replaced him and held the 
Yankees hitless for the remainder 
of the came. 


SOX SNAP STREAK 


The faltering White Sox drop- 
ped their fifth straight, losing tha 
first game of a doubleheader to 
the St Louis Browns, 5-2. Jake 
Wade's ten-hitter was beaten by 
the nine-hit display of the Browns’ 
Denny Galehouse. However, the 
Sox snanved their losine streak 
in the nightcan, winning by 9-0. 
Al Hollingsworth gave eicht hits 
in two and two-third innings. Re- 
liefer Nelson Potter pitched a one- 
hitter. 

In Boston the Red Sox whinned 
Philadelphia, 3-2, with a home- 
town finish in the ninth. Babe 
Rarna, recent!y acquired from the 
Giants. doubled and scored the 
winning run on Skeeter New- 


man twirler is the Athletics’ Jesse some’s single. Yank Terry pitched 


a seven-hit victory. 


New Grid Ruling 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Pacific 
Coast Conference has announced 
that any student assigned by the 
Army or the Navy to a member 
college is eligible to compete in 
any conference sport. This means 
that many athletes, including pro- 
fessionals who would otherwise be 
barred from competition, may par- 
ticipate in conference football pro- 
vided that they are assigned for 
recular study in a_ conference 
school sponsored by the armed 
forces. 


Plea By Griffith 
WASHINGTON— Clark Griffith 
again asked the American League 
and Judge Landis for permission 
to play as many scheduled day 
games as possible at night. Grif- 


' fith said: "It isn’t a question of 


making meney, but of what peo- 
ple want. We draw 15 to. 20,900 
people at night and two to 5,000 
in the day. It’s only fair to give 
the wer werkers who are base- 
ball fans an opportunity to see the 
games.” 


Busman’s Holiday 
CHICAGO—Ralph Neves, one of 
the most successful jockeys of last 
season, arrived in Chicago on & 
15-day furlough from a Ft. Riley 
cavalry regiment but it will be a 


| busy vacation. 


He applied for permission from 
the Illinois racing’ board to ride 
during his vacation and it will 
probably be granted. Neves said 
that all the money he-receives, ex- 
cept valet fees, will go to the cav- 
alry squadron troop fund. 





MAJOR LEAGUE STANDINGS 














AMERICAN LEAGUE 

w L. Pet. 
New York 28 18 609 
Washington 27 23 540 
Detroit 23 21 523 
Philadelphia 26 25 510 
Boston 24 2T ATL 
Chicago 20 23 465 
Cleveland 21 26 AAT 
St. Louis 19 25 432 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


w L. Pct. 
St. Louis 31 16 660 
Brooklyn 31 22 585 
Pittsburgh 25 22 532 
Cincinnati 25 22 532 
Philadelphia 24 23 Sil 
Boston. 20 24 455 
New York 19 30 380 

16 32 333 
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Who Talk Back 


Jimmy Wriison, manager of the 
Cubs, is our authority for obser- 
vation of the war-time changes in 
baseball. The changes do not begin 
and end with the loss of outstand- 
ing stars. 

Jimmy remarked “Even the um- 
pires are different. I can remem- 
ber when you could argue all af- 
ternoon and they'd sass you back 
and let it go at that, but they’re 
awfully touchy this year. 

"They're very sensitive—you can 
hardty timish a sentence before 
they're gone. It must be the war. 
Wiison thas been in several tangies 
with the boys in blue this season 
and once was even challenged. 

An arbiter barked recently: “You 
are not so tough. I can kick the 
hell out of you”, whereupon Jim 
completely forgot what he had 
been complaining about and said: 
“You name the place and the time, 
Ill be there.” However, the event 
has not come off as yet. 

In throwing Eddie Stanky out 
of the game the other day, um- 
pire Al Barlick made himself aud- 
ible to the rival benches and even 
the box-seaters in language usual- 
ly reserved for the players. Stanky 
got as far as: “Let me tell you”, 
when Barlick blew up. 

ARBITERS EASILY HURT 

It was umpire Larry Goetz who 
tossed Chico Hernandez for hold- 
ing the ball after he was warned 
not to do it. One is forced to be- 
lieve that the arbiters are very 
easily hurt these days. 

An umpire's biggest asset is a 
sense of humor and those possess- 
ing H are rarely in trouble. Fel- 
lows like “Beans” Reardon, Babe 
Pinelli, Bill Summers, Cal Hub- 
bard and occasionally George Ma- 
gerkurth have the knack of easing 
the tension in a bothersome sit- 
uation. 

Wilson remembers the day when 
he was managing the Phils and 
they were playing a game at Wrig- 
ley Field. A close play came up at 
second base where Pinelli was pre- ‘ 
siding. Wilson jumped off the 
bench and rushed to the scene. 

Before Jim could say a word, 
Pinelli reached in his pocket and 
came up with a handful of licorice 
drops and said: “Here, go back and 
sit down. Why do you want to 
waste time arguing for this gang 
anyway.” Jim went—chewing the 
licorice. 

KENNEDY SPERCHLESS 

Big Cal Hubbard was working 
behind the plate one day when 
Vernon Kennedy was pitching for 
the White Sox: Vern thought that 
Cal was not .doing so well and 
periodically struggled to the plate 
to question a decision. 

Finaly, Hubbard whipped off his’ 
Mask and. met Kennedy halfway 
and said:. “If you say one more 
thing about my umpiring, I won’t 
go hunting with you this winter”, 
leaving Kennedy speechless. 
Among t he most arresting 
sights in the work? was any argu- 
ment involving Magerkurth and 
Charley Grimm, when Grimm was 
the Cub skipper. They'd roar at 
one another, gesturing wildly, and 
invariably Grimm would finally 
yell at George: “Quit spitting on 
me”, and would run for a towel. 

Magerkurth's physical dimensions 
made men like Frankie Frisch and 
Leo Durocher. look like. banty- 
roosters and their ferocious antics 
laughable. One day Frisch said: “I 
hate to fight Magerkurth because 
I look so silly. I never realized it 
until I watched George and Dur- 
ocher in a jam. I wondered if I 
looked like that when arguing and 
I apparently do.” 


Also-Rans Will Get | 
Heave-Ho In Chicago 


CHICAGO—John D. Jackson, 
eehcral manager of the combine i 
Arlington and Washington Park. 
67-day meeting, opening on June 
?1, said that the tracks won't per- 
mit registration or starting in any 
Tace, of a horse which in its last 
Six starts, has not placed m at 
least one race..- 

This unprecedented restriction is 
intended to weed out the genuinely 
bad horses, protect the long-sho: 








Players and provide adequate stab-e |C® 
horses 


Toom for good 


Hank Edwards Hurt 

CLEVELAND — Hank Bdwards, 
the Cleveland Indians’ outfielder, 
broke his collarbone when he oel-j 
lided with Jeff Heath during the 
recent Philadelphia “series. He wail | 





He’s Ready For Hagg 
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THE RACE, or races, af the century soen will begin with Greg Rice, 
world champion two-miler, opposing Gunder HMagg, great Swedish 
middle-distance ace who has set phenomenal times in his homeland. 
Here's Rice tuning up the underpinnings in a two-mile event at Phillv. 
He wom ea:8y. When he’s not galloping 
chief specialist in the United States Maritime Service, where he 
serves as a physical training instructor. 


areund a track, Rice } 





Chuck ‘Dressen had singled and 
was parked on 
watching Walter Christensen, the 
next hitter, but peering with 
sharp eyes at John McGraw im the 
Giant dugout. The little Napoleen 
gave his wrist an almost imper- 
ceptible twist. Dressen signaled his 
Concinnati teammate that a curve 
was on the way and the forewarn- 
ed Christensen hit solidly to right, 
driving in the winning run. 

For over 20 years, Dressen has 
been brazenly pilfering enemy sig- 
nals and detecting tip-offs. All of 
them have been extremely profit- 
able undertakings, as if to prove 
the falsity of the statement that 
crime doesn’t pay. Baseball larceny 
is tegal of course and Chuck. has 
been one of the most valuable men 
on any board of strategy. ee. 

TRICKS OF THE TRADE 
A couple of seasons ago, the 

were playing the Cardi- 
nals in a very tight game with 
the Brooks leading by one run. St. 
Louis had a man en third. As the 
batter 
eyed Dressen screamed to Duroch- 
er: “They've got on a squeeze.” 
Lip signaled Blimp Phelps, 
Brecklyn catcher, to order a pitch- 
out s0 as to trap the incoming 
runner. But Blimp either forgot or 
neglected to do so. The ball sailed 
in, the batter bunted and the run- 
mer scored. The game ended in a 
tie, too. 

Dressen had Johnny Vandermeer 
spotted so completely that the left- 
hander had a dreadful time against 
the . His grip on the ball 
for a curve is different from that 
for a fast ball and eagile-eyed 





plate, 

imstiact warned, 
right. 
Some pitchers have a habit of |a sharp mind and sharp 


‘Chuck was able to call every pitch. 


KEY WORDS L 
Dressen warned the hitters in 
this fashion. When a hook was 
coming he'd call: "Be ready” or 
"Be alive,’ any phrase having a 
"B” keyword. The fast ball key- 
word was: "“Get’—”Get in there,” 
"Get on base.” 

Dressen had Dazzy Vance equally 
talogued. The Dazzler used to 
tiutter his fingers at the top of his 
windup when a curve was coming 
At bat agaimst Vance once, Chuck, 


jcaught ¢he curve tipoff and saw | 
the ball coming straight at his | Nobody knows, 
head, yet he knew it. had to break ? 
past. him. So he stayed up at the |are vital baseball attributes. Buta 

instead of backing away as/quick brain never impeded anyone 
and singled tO im any sphere of. activity. Chuck 








be out for a mornth, lexving Cleve- 
land minus a reserve outfielder. 


glancing at their grip at the top| good advantage. 


Stealing Foe’s Signals 
Is Dressen’s Specialty 


By ARTHUR DALEY 


first base, not | 


strolled plateward, sharp- | 


\Of their windup when throwing a 
curve but not when releasing their 
\fast one. Some have other tip-off 
characteristics which a sharp eye 
)cam read. A few held the ball the 
same for a hook as fer a straight 
one. Some have to have the seams 
in a precise pattern. 


PLAYERS PUZZLED 


The tip-off is always there how- 
ever, but it is remarkable that so 
|few baseball men are able to de- 
|tect the messages that are always 
confronting them. 

The signals that a ball club 

uses are comparatively few. There 
‘is the “take” sign, calling for the 
| batter te take the wext pitch with- 
lout swinging. Then there is the 
hit-and-run, the steal and tke 
squeeze bunt. Signs for these 
should always be given with a 
jnatural gesture. The coach, for in- 
Stance, keeps tugging his belt, pull- 
jing the peak of his cap, or brush- 
ing his hands across the letters on 
|his shirt-front. 
A coach gees threugh anties 
| when there’s no sign being given 
jin order to apparently be doing 
;the same things when a signal is 
jaetually flashed. A or a 
|Del Baker can probably spot the 
\real One put the ordinary individ- 
- sees nothing. 


HORNSBY BAFFLED 








| "The only hitter I'm certain I 
mever guessed,” s Dressen "was 
Rogers Hornsby. He wever took a 


half-cut at the ball as many guess 
hitters are apt to do. He lashed 
,away firmly. The odd thing about 
/him was that he always hit curves 
|tewards left-center and straight 
balls to right field. I played against 
him for seven and a half years and 
in all that time he never hit a 
|ball to me at third base.” 

| The majority of tig league base- 
ball players are intelligent men, 
lyet to some, signals are as mys- 
|terious as the Russian alphabet. 
They miss signals day after day 
and no amount of drilling seems 
to teach them the difference be- 
| tween take, hit, or run. A simple 
jlesson in memorizing is all that’s 
necessary but it isn’t done. Why? 


| 
| 


A strong arm and a strong back 
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Are Both Corporals 


SACRAMENTO, Cal.—The pug- 
brothers, Max and Bud- 


ber and received their basic train- 
ing at Camp Tanforan, then were 
assigned as physical training in- 
structors in the Army Air Force | 
ground crews and taught boxing | 
and wrestling to thousands of en- 
listed men. 
| 
} 


Hagg Training | 


| 


For Rice Race 


} 


HANOVER, N. H.—Gunder Hage. | 
training in the “open woods” 
his own request, took time out to 
tell reporters that if he wins im 
Americe, he will hang up the| 
spikes and go home to tend the 
three-alarmers. The Swedish dis- 
tance-runner is amazing observers 
here with his unusual training 
methods. 

Hagg hasn't a special diet. He 
said that he was astounded at the 
size of the steak he got at An- 
toine’s in New Orleans shortly af- 
ter he arrived in this country. “It 
was a month's meat ration in our 
country,” said Gunder in an awed 
whisper. 

His ‘main concern 
which he thinks will keep him 
from coming very close to the 
world marks that he holds for 
every distance from 1,500 to 5,000 
meters. Hagg thinks that some- 
body will run a mile in four min- 
utes one of these days but i 
won't be him. His world record is | 
4:04.6. The record he's proudest of | 
is the 1,500 meter mark of 3:45.8 | 
and thinks that it will be the| 
toughest to beat. 

He does not know what it is 
that makes him a good runner. 
Certainly not his stride as it is 
only average. He does not run with 
a stopwatch in his hand <..1 the 
training he does in the snow is 
just incidental. Somebody asked 
him how he happened to be a 
runner and Hagg, after staring 
bleakly at the questioner, asked in 
Swedish: "How did you happen to 
become a sportswriter?” No more 
was heard from the ink-stained 
wretch. 

Somebody offended Hagg slight- 
ly when asked if his fire depart- 
ment was a bucket-brigade. He re- 
plied that it was fully motorized. 
Mutual friends will introduce him 
to New York's well known Tireman 
Mayor LaGuardia, and they may 
run to several 4-alarmers togei her. 
The mayor is said to be hokling 
out for a 100 yard dash. 
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Zivic Wants Rematch 
With Jake LaMotta 


PITTSBURGH — Ex-welter®r - 
weight champion Fritzie Zivic fhas 
asked the Pennsylvania Boxime: 
Commission to svonser a rematch 
with Jake LaMotta, of the Bronx. 
to whom Zivic lost a split decision 
which had been widely critimzed 
and against which the fans wildly 
demonstrated. | 

Zivic said: "I thought tkat I 
won, and think that I can beat 
-him easily. I want a rema*ch for. 
ten, 15 or even 20 rounds.” Com- 
missioner George J. Jones sa‘d 
that the Commission would con- 
sider his plea at its next meeting. 








Counting On Clay 


CHICAGO —The Phillies are 
counting on Dain Clay, whom they 
obtained from the Cards 
with outfielders Coaker ‘Triplett 
and Buster Adams, to be their 
regular shortstop. Clay was a) 
shortstop until three years ago and 
manager Bucky Harris is counting| 
on Clay to fill the position. All| 
four members of the Phillies in- 
field are subject to an early draft, 
call, 


May Withdraw 


ALBANY, N. Y—The Albany 
Chamber of Commerce has an- 
nounced that the Albany baseball 
club will probably have to with- 
draw from the Eastern League un- 
less transportation facilities are 
improved for the club. 


Good Neighbor 
SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico—Sixto 
Escobar, Puerto Rico's pugilistic 
pride, started U. S. Army training 
by saying: "I’m happy to contri- 


Sports World ¥ 


Is Nuts About 
Vitamin Pills 


By DAN PARKER 

Ta early summer, the sports 
writer turns to becoming a split 
personality. We are a _ sports- 
writer and as schizophrenic as the 
rest Of ‘em this time of the year, 
The reason for the widespread 
screeming meemies among. the 
men who get paid for discussing 
sundry muscular feats is that the 
basketballers have folded ineir 
seven-odd feet into whatever bas- 
ketbaH players sit in their post- 
geason collapse, and the baseba'l- 
ers, crewmen, trackmen and other 
athletic spirits are hard at it. 

So with our tongue hanging 
limply on our chin, our right eye 
to the east and our left eye to 
the west, we turn to putting in 
writing ‘anything occurring im our 
schizophrenic head. 





We remember away back when 
a pill was something Babe Ruth 
hit out of the lot with the bases 
loaded in the ninth or Walter Ha- 
pen dropped into the cup with a 
/30-foot putt to win the Unived 
|States Open golf title. In those 


vitamin-unfortified days, figinters 


jand ball players got along as best 


they could with juicy beefsteaks, 
fresh eggs and vegetables, never 
knowing the joy of wolfing a B- 
complex capsule or crunching a 
vitamin A tablet. 
ERA OF PILLS 

But today piils are the thing, 
and the hindmost are left fer the 
devil to take—more likely than 


+; mot it is the poor oaf who forgot 


to take vitamins. 

The sports world became vita- 
min conscious two years ago when 
the St. Louis Cards started daily 
pill taking. The Yankees adopted 
the fad a year ago and by gosh, 
who was fighting it out for the 
World Series championship last 
fall but these two teams of vita- 
min swallowers. However, the 
Yanks’ pill bottles must have been 
spiked with something besides vi- 
tamins because those critica] series 
games found the Yankees perform- 
ing Tike athletes who'd been siipnped 
Mickey Finns. 

Even race horses are getting vi- 
tamin pills now—instead of the 
fast and slow pills which were for- 
merly their fare before the dear 
old game went straight. A man in 
Toledo, Ohio, concocted a secret 
formula a few years ago which was 
su to be alive with vitamins 
calculated 0 make a race horse 
throw back flips while winning the 
race by lapping the field. Colonel 
Bradiey tried pills on his horses 
at Idle Hour Farm where he also 
had violet ray sun lamps instalied 
for the benefit of the nags. 

HORSE EXPERTMENT 


Willis Kilmer, whose fortune was 
made on patent medicine, was an- 
ether vitamin enthusiast. Taking 
12 yearlings, Kilmer fed six of 
them datty vitamin pills: the ether 
hay-burners were fed no pills. At 
the next yearling sales in Sara- 
toga. the six horses raised on vi- 
tamins had glomie, coats, a heal- 
thier look and commanded higher 
— than those going minus the 
pills. 

Tt Sreaks our heart to say that 
after all this vitamin build-up, 
that we've got to knock down the 
castie now by calling attention to 
the fact that the New York Rang- 
ers, Bhe National League hockey 
team which recently closed its 
worst season yet, took vitamin 
pills ait season long and wound up 
lewer than the water main. 

P. 3. Another vitamin-swallower, 
Beau Jack, was de-vitaminized by 
Bob ee, who prebably 
never even hear of B-complex 
capsules. 


Baseballs To Army 
CHICAGO — Baseball Commis- 
sioner K. M. Landis announced 
that both major leagues wil) hold 
“relief” days on June 30 and July 
28, scheduling night games or dou- 
bieheaders. The praceeds will x 
te various war relief agencies a’ 
the baseball equipment fund. 


Carideo In Navy 


DES MOINES, Iowa Frank 
Caridee, backfield coach of the 
University of Iowa, has been or- 
dered to report for naval training 
as a lieutenant, (j.g.). The entire 
Hawkeye football coaching staff 
now in the armed services. 





Sailor’s Haven 


NEW. YORK—The United States 
Navy is taking over the Travers 
Island country club, former home 
of the New York Athletic Club. 
It wil be used as a rest and 





bute to our common cause.” 


training center for Norwegian sail- 
ore ‘ 
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Our Reporter, 
Pvt. Jack, Meets 
British Ruler 


(Continued on Page 16) 








walk, through luxuriously green 
gardens, under flowering trees and 
past the King’s Guard of Honor, 
composed of Irish and Coldstream 
Guards. From secluded vantage 
points other guards, with fixed 
bayonets, watched the proceed- 
ings. The atmosphere was smart 
and keenly alive except for the 
sixty-odd men of the fourth estate 
who marched as wilted flowers. 
Many were veterans of several 
wars, others had interviewed Hit- 
ler and Mussolini with scornful 
calmness, and |! like to remember 
the story I covered from the higa- 
est tower of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay bridge. But this “as- 
signment” was different: to meet 
George VI, King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominiuns 
Beyond the Seas and Emperor of 
India! Although the gentlemen of 
the press hid their feelings be- 
neath a mask of cool indifference 
I wonder how many wrote in their 
diaries that night: “Met the King 
of England today.” I did. 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 


And that moment had almost 
arrived. There was a faint attempt 
at “dress, right dress!" after we 
had gathered on the white-stoned 
patio of the viila, facing the 
glass-enclosed inner veranua. On 
the baicony above we spotted His 
Majesty, dvessed in the white un- 
ijorm of tne Admural of the Fieet, 
wearing epaulettes of one wide 
gold swip and four narrow ones. 
He appeared to be surveying the 
Situation, not with a mayjesiic 
aloofness but with tne serious eye 
of a businessman. I suddeniy real- 
ized that being a King is a bus- 
iness, and a mighty diificult one. 

We had becn toid to come to 
attention when the King ap- 
proaciied. We did and omy sligit- 
ly turned our neads to see wnat 
was gving on. Tne 47-year-old 
monarch, nis tace dignified and 
tan, shaded by his visor-type na- 
val cap, seemsngiy uaaifected by 
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UNDER THE VIGILANT EYE of an M.P., two J erry 
enclosure set up near the front, 
passed through one of the prison camps describ ed 


THE INSIDE LOOKING 





(Photo by Army 


wondering what's going to happen to them next. They probabiy 
the story below 


= 


Pictorial Service, Signal Corps) 





‘Lousy Jerries, Eyties 
Get Scrubbed Behind Bars 


The four of them were busily 


the grinding of the movie cameras,} sawing wood, and they seemed to 


moved siowiy down the line, ack- 
nowledging eacn saluce with the 
barest iuciinavion of his head as 
the corresponaent gave his name 
and the paper he represented. A}, 


and tie paper represented. A briet which was prisoner. 


hand:slasp compieied the ceremony 
King converseu quietly with quite 
a few, especially the British wri- 
ters. About six more Kiugly side- 
steps and he'd be face to face wiih 
me, a GI doughface. Ali my fears 


be working together harmoniously. 
It was surprising that two were 
Eyties and two were Tommies. If 
not for the uniforms, it would be 


1ard to tell whicn was guard and 


But there was no doubt about 


this being a prison camp. Dozens 
of earth-brown tents were clus- 
tered in the center of an enclo-. 
sure surrounded bv a double row 


| 


returned. Would he think I had|/of barbed wire about ten feet hich. 


crashed the party? Were my iin- 
gernails clean? What if he asked 


Groups of prisoners, strir ped to the 
waist, were gathered on the in- 


me a question? What ‘would be|.ige their deen tan showing they | 


the question? What would be my 
answer? Was my cap tilted at the 
right angle? Man alive, was that 
pocket unbuttoned? I flexed my 
right hand in an imaginary hand- 
shake; was that the right amount 
of pressure? 
THE MOMENT PASSES 


Then the King of Engiand stood 
before me. And I was saying, in 
a surprisingly strong, clear voice 
(I recollect now: “Sir, Private 
Foisie, of The Stars and Stripes.” 
And we were shaking hands— 
moderate pressure on both sides. 
I felt very small and humble, like | t 
the first time I asked my old first | t 
Sergeant, Michael J. Camino, for 
@ pass. 

Then the moment of a iifestory 


was a pleasant, 
officer anxiovs to talk about his 
job. He said that this was an en- 
Jisted men’s transient camp run by 
the British. Prisoners stay here 
anywhere from two days to six 
weeks, depending on 


had roasted under th's hot African 
sun for a long time At regu'ar in- 
tervals along 
camp were taised p’atforms each 
with a Tommy who had a Bren gun 
close at hand. 


the ovts'de of the 


At the tent of the commandant, 
efficient British 


transporta- 
ion facilities, before being shipped 
o Great Britain or the S ates 

CAMP LEADERS IN CHARGE 
"As long as thev are here.” he 


had passed. He had not asked me| explained, "the internal manage- 
the question for which I had pre-| ment of the camp is left entirely 
to them. I issue my orders di- 


pared an answer. He hadnt even 
asked a question for which I had 
no answer. I could not rememwver 
whether the Signal Corps photo- 
grapher had chosen that moment 
to snap a picture; he told me later 
he hadn't. (Too bad, now no one|t 
will ever believe me.) 


I unwound trom my trance soon | the 


enough to once again observe the 
King. I noticed that he fumbled 
continually with a large gold ring} , 
on his right hand. No, maybe it 
was his left, third finger. No, I 
think it was his fourth. Anyway, 
for me he was no longer on a 
pedestal. I knew now that he, like | ; 
all other men, sometimes found 
his job difficult and trying. But 
unlike other men, knew King | j 
George VI would not let down. He}, 
was the living symbol of “rule 
Britannia.” 

So I looked at my right hand 
that had shook his right hand. 
I decided not to wash it for a 
week, at least. 


Ration Crook Jailed 
HARTFORD — Charlies 


rectly to two camn 
for the Germans and one for the 
Italians—who 
from the compound leaders to the 
tent leaders. I per-ynallv selected | 


but let me tell you 
been very little complaints.” 


examination by 
would be surprised how many of! 


ler ders—-one 


in turn pass them 


he top teaders. who are the only | 


permanent prisoners hore, b:s des 


cooks and_ several skilled | 


workers. Prisoners are allowed to! 
make complaints to 


their own| 
eaders. who tell me about them, 
there have 


The commandant described the 
wocedure of handling prisoners 


from the time they arrive at the 
camp. At first the men are sorted 


n alphabetical order, their names 


ecorded, and anything that might | 
pass for a weapon’is taken away. ftalians and the Germans as hav-, ington, D. C. "But they were dis- 


DAILY ROUTINE | 


The prisoners receive a_ close 
doctors. "You 


former chairman of a rationing] are sent directly to the tents, but 


board fainted when he was sen- 
tenced to nine months in jail for 
selling bootleg gas coupons. Police 
say Ganter sold sheets of coupons 
from a dollar to a doliar and a 
half a sheet. 





the lousy ones are disinfected, 
the hair cut off head and my 
and they are thoroughly washed! red 
before being allowed inside.” is easy to handle. 


The prisoner's daily routine be- 


By Pvt. PAUL S. GREEN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


Tommies get up. They breakfast 
at 7, eat lunch at 12:30 and din- 
ner at 5:30. Their food is the 
same as the British get. "They 
are frankly amazed at the scale 
of our feeding,” the commandant 
said. " They came here expecting 
to starve.” 


Between meals there is nothing 
much to do, no games or books, 
because they won't be here long 
anyway. So they spend their time 
tidying up the camp, washing 
their clothes, playing cards, or 
just laying arovnd. But they do 
have one method of recreation. 


"The other night we had a con- 
cert by a mixed Italian and Bove 
banc,” the officer related. The 
band is a ten-piece affair, with 
several fine violinists and saxo- 
phonists, and an excellent accord- 
icnist. It may seem peculiar, but 
all of them had their own instru- 
ments. Prisoners will chuck away 
a lot before chucking away their 
instruments. There were also a 
Boche onera sineer and_ several 
Italian singers. They had auite a 
g00d time playing their own mnu- 
sic, such as selections from the op- 
era "Tosca”.and some Neopolitan 
songs,” | 

He said the pronaganda drilled 
into the Axis soldiers is so fan- 
tastic he wouldn’t even mention 
some of the rumors they bring 
with them. To heln = straiehten 
them out, he provides newsnapers. 
The Stars and Stripes is very pop- 








“The Italians thought the 
Axis controlled Oran and Casa, 
and none of them knew that | 
Pantelleria fell,” remarked Pvt. | 
Fdward Ciasto of Chicago. 
“They wouldn’t believe about 
Pantelferia until I showed them 
in “The Stars ard Stripes.” | 
Then they believed it.” 





ular, since there are always one 
or two who can translate for the) 
rest. They also get Union Jack | 
and local French papers. | 


The commandant described the 


ing completely different character- 
istics. "The Italians are either 


terribly happy, or else they are, 
the com-| of them said they're going to stay 
be!in the U. S. when they get there. 


completely miserable,” 
mandant said. "They won't 


them are re mg! — ‘ — driven, but must be led. Thev are 
commandant said. "The last bunc 4 isc ni 
Ganter,! turned up 80 percent. Clean men not amenable to discipline, & 


often very obstinate. The Bocne, 
on the other hand, is level. We 
know exactly where we are with 
him. He maintains discipline, and 


"It’s hard to say what the mor- 


| pounding the hell out of New York, 





gins at 6:30, the same time the| ale of the Germans is. A month 


ago it was a lot lower because 
they had just been defeated. They 
couidn't understand why they had 
to ‘give up; many of them had 
surrendered’ without firing a shot. 
After a little time, their good old 
Nazism tries to assert itself. But 
I haven't found them trying to 
convert my men yet,” he chuckled. 

A bunch of Yanks were outside 
the camp piling into trucks. They 
said they had just delivered sev- 
eral truck-loads of Italian and 
German prisoners. 

"We were coming back from up 
front,” explained S-Sgt. William 
Arnzen of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
who was in charge, "when they 
gave us this detail of guarding 
prisoners. Nothing much happened 
for the two days we traveled with 
them.” . 

Sgt. Joe Schmidt of Kyle, Texas, 
hod talked with some of the Ger- 
mans in_ their own language. 
"Thev still believe Hitler is voine 
to win,” said Schmidt. "One of 
them told me as soon as_ they 
capture Russia, the British will 
fold up pretty quickly. But they 
didn’t have much to say about the 
United S‘ates.” 

Cpl. Joseph Erjavac of Pitts- 
burgh, reporied the same thing in 
these words: "They think the 
Nazis are tops. They didn't give 
us anv trouble, but wouldn’t have 
anything to do with us. They were 
always hungry, and it seemed as 
if they never had enotigh to eat. 
They tried to get everything they 
could, and kept asking for cigar- 
ettes and candy. Did I give them 
any? Hell, no.” 

SCARED STIFF 

One of the boys said the Ger- 
mans were scared stiff at the 
thought of being sent back to the 
United S'‘ates. "They thought 
their U-boats hed sunk every Al- 
lied ship in the Atlantic, and they 
boasted that Nazi bombers. were 


Chicago, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ing‘on every night,” he said. 
The Italians were in good spi- 
rits, "happy as a lark.” related 
Pvt. Anthony Albanesi of Wash- 


gusted when we brought them to 


this camp instead of shipping 
them right out to America. Many 


Some have relatives in the States.” 


Albanesi told about one sym- 
"Last nieht he 


pathetic Italian. 
saw I was tired, and motioned 


to me to go to sleep, that he 
would take my rifle and stand 


guard, and see that nothing hap- 


‘Reporter Recalls 
Last Blasting Of 
Island Fortress 


Population Relieved 
When Pantelleria 
Bombing Stops 


By NOLAND NORGAARD 


(Associated Press War Correspon- 
dent) 


A British major leaned on the 
rail of our landing craft off the 
coast of Pantelleria, eyed the big 
formations of American Flying 
Fortresses passing over us, and re- 
marked, “What a difference! At 
Dunkerque we always ducked when 
planes came over because they 
were seldom ours.” 

He barely finished speaking 
when the Fortresses began their 
attack and we were treated to the 
fascinating and awesome climax of 
the most concentrated bombing at- 
tack the world has ever known— 
an attack which shattered the de- 
fenses of Italy’s island fortress, 
broke the morale of its garrison 
and permitted the British to land 
and seize the island without les- 
ing a man. 

Great clouds of dust and smoke 
suddenly mushroomed from the 
earth and rose in columns as the 
first formations of bombers swung 
over the target—Pantelleria's little 
port and adjoining hiils from 
which Italian coast defense bat- 
teries and pillboxes commanded 
the quays and beach on which we 
are to land. 

BOMBERS ARRIVE 

The bombers began arriving at 
11:30 Friday morning, a hail 
hour before the assault troops of 
this British landing force were to 
begin streaming ashore, and a half 
hour after, British cruisers and de- 
stroyers had shelled some of the 
batteries guarding the harbor. 

Our larger landing boats waited 
offshore, ready to come in when 
the assault forces had secured the 
beach-head. Zero hour for the as- 
sault was noon and exactly at that 
time back came a radio message 
from the leading command boat: 
“Our troops are landing and ap- 
pear to be meeting NO opposition.” 

Ten minutes I=ter came a second 
message: a white flag was seen 
on one of the quays and another 
was flying from a pole high on 
Semaphore Hill behind the town 
At 12:15 came a third: the Ital- 
ians had surrendered and we were 
to land immediately. 


"WE SURRENDER” 

Only two roads to the docks 
were not completely blocked by the 
debris of shattered buildings, and 
along them came strange proces- 
sions — unkempt Italian troops 
rushing forward to surrender 
themseives to the British; dull- 
eyed women who walked as 
though in a trance, hardly able to 
believé that the Allies had come 
and the bombing hell which had 
sent them fleeing to the hills 
weeks before was past; children 
who like their parents had been 
without food or water for as long 
as three days. 

Each British soldier came ashore 
knowing he probably must live for 
at least two days and nights on 
the water in his canteen and the 
food in his pack. But within a few 
minutes many were sharing these 
meager rations. Fortunately, we 
were to learn later, a few wells 
had survived the bombing and 
could be restored to use soon. 

Those processions were to con- 
tinue for days as the Italian gar- 
rison, totaling nearly 15,000 men, 
and including many marines and 
sailors, continued to pour in from 
the hills. They were happy men— 
happy that for them the war was 
ended, happy that they no longer 
need live in caves to escape the 
Allied bombers. 





PUZZLE ANSWERS 
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pened to me!” Albanesi did not 
agree to that. 
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